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How Well Do You Know Your Students? 


By PEARL S. LUPIN 


“I REALIZE as never before that my obser- 
vations at their best are only about 50 per 
cent accurate.” 

This is what one teacher wrote after 
having been asked to describe, from ob- 
servation, the interpersonal relationships 
among students in her class and then to 
compare her results with those of a socio- 
metric friendship test. What she did not re- 
alize is that other teachers making similar 
comparisons did not achieve even that de- 
gree of accuracy in their observations! 

Ata time when human relations has come 
to the forefront in educational thinking 
and planning, such apparent lack of insight 
into students’ relationships is a matter of 
grave concern, and calls for some study and 
action on the part of all of us as teachers. 

The teacher quoted above was one of 
nineteen in a course in sociometry that I 
taught recently. Early in the term they were 
asked to observe the pupils in one of their 
classes which they met regularly and from 
their observations try to note the following 
patterns of interaction: 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Do not let the title deceive you into 
believing that it presages hortatory ex- 
pression. Such is not the case. This is 
a report of findings derived from a 
course in extension at the University 
of Delaware, where the author is a 
member of the staff of the School of 
Education. 


(1) Stars of acceptance (those most highly 
accepted by the class). 

(2) Stars of rejection (those most highly 
rejected by the class). 

(3) Mutual pairs (pairs of students who 
accepted or rejected each other). 

(4) Opposite pairs (pairs of students one 
of whom accepted the other but was in turn 
rejected). 

(5) Isolates (students who were not ac- 
cepted or rejected). 

(6) Triangles and cliques (groups of 
three or more students who mutually ac 
cepted one another). 

(7) Students whose interpersonal rela- 
tions were difficult to determine. 

A week or more following these observa- 
tions, a sociometric friendship test was ad- 
ministered which allowed students to list 
those of their classmates whom they did 
or did not consider as friends, including 
three levels of friendship acceptance and 
three levels of rejection.* Results of the 
test were then compared with the results 
of observation. 

Ability to make correct observations ap- 
parently had little to do with either the 
class or subject being taught or the teacher's 


* Statements on the test were as follows: “1. This 

is one of my best friends. 2. This person is a 

Fiend of mine. 3. This person seems all right to me. 
4- This person may be all right, but I don't know. 
5. This person I would not enjoy having for a friend. 
6. This person I would not want for a friend of 
mine.” More complete information about the test 
appeared in “Interpersonal Relations” by Pearl 5. 
Lupin, The Clearing House, XX1X, No. 3 (Novem- 


ber, 1954), 150-152. 
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length of experience, which ranged from 
one to seventeen years. Teachers in the 
course were predominantly from junior 
and senior high, but also included kinder- 
garten and elementary teachers and even 
two college instructors. Schools were both 
Negro and white. Classes varied among such 
subjects as English, social studies, science, 
core, industrial arts, hygiene, and home 
room, and ran from 19 to 36 students in 
size. 

Since the information requested was only 
one small part of a term paper, the teachers 
did not all report in the same manner, 
some of them generalizing about their find- 
ings rather than listing actual cases. For 
this reason it was not possible to arrive at 
any specific percentages of accuracy, but 
there are some general trends that may be 
pointed out. 

Many of the teachers expressed surprise 
at their own inaccuracies or oversights, 
leading one to believe that they originally 
felt themselves to be adequate judges. Such 
remarks as the following were frequent: 
“The stars of acceptance came as quite a 
surprise except for #4.” “It was rather sur- 
prising to find that some pupils chose as 
their best friend someone whom I least sus- 
pected.” “It was surprising to me that boy 
#20 was so strongly the star of acceptance.” 

The greatest amount of accuracy ap- 
peared to be in the observation of stars of 
attraction and stars of rejection, although in 
almost all cases there were additional ones 
that had been overlooked. A core teacher 
had five of six stars of acceptance correct, 
but missed two others. An eighth-grade 
English teacher predicted three stars of ac- 
ceptance among boys correctly, but stated 
that “stars of acceptance among the girls 
were much different from what I antici- 
pated.” ninth-grade industrial arts 
teacher observed two of three stars of re- 
jection correctly, stating, “The other star 
I never thought of.” A tenth-grade home- 
room adviser was incorrect on both the 
star of acceptance and the star of rejection. 


In a twelfth-grade vocational class the pre- 
dicted star of acceptance was a star only 
among the males; two females were stars 
for the class, one of whom the teacher had 
listed under “dificult to determine.” One 
teacher even admitted thinking that a girl 
who was a star of rejection on the test 
might be a star of acceptance, 

In some instances stars were listed cor- 
rectly from observation, but the teachers 
commented upon the degree of their ac- 
ceptance. One stated, “The stars of accept- 
ance were the same ones I chose but more 
popular than I thought,” while another 
reported, “One was not as highly accepted 
as I had thought.” 

With reference to mutual pairs, the pre- 
dominant trend was that observations made 
were for the most part correct, but count- 
less others were overlooked, several teachers 
reporting that the friendship test revealed 
more than twice the number of mutual 
pairs as did their observation. 

Failure of most of the teachers to report 
observations of opposite pairs, isolates, tri- 
angles, and cliques leads me to believe that 
these were the most difficult to surmise 
through observation. Only one teacher re- 
ported on opposite pairs; she was correct 
on five out of nine. Yet test results on some 
of the studies listed as high as twenty or 
thirty opposite pairs. 

Three of five teachers who reported on 
isolates were correct either in finding none 
or in those they named, while the other two 
named students who did receive acceptances 
on the test. 

Of five teachers who reported on tri- 
angles and cliques, three were incorrect. 
Three also failed to observe additional 
cliques besides those they mentioned. 

Despite the fact that it is not possible to 
present conclusive facts and figures from 
such a limited study, I believe these findings 
nevertheless raise some very important 
problems. We have become increasingly 
concerned with interpersonal relations in 
our classroom, from many angles: in terms 
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of how they affect the learning process, how 
knowledge of students’ relationships can 
make for more effective grouping, how we 
can help individuals to overcome person- 
ality difficulties, how to prepare students 
to get along with others on the job and in 
the community. 

If these matters are of real concern to 
us as teachers—and they certainly should 
be—then we had better become better 
judges of student behavior along these lines 
than this brief study would indicate 
teachers are. Here are a few questions we 
might well ask ourselves: 

(1) Should teachers be trained to be more 
conscious of the interpersonal relations 
among their students? 

(2) How can greater accuracy and ob- 
jectivity in observation be achieved? 

(3) Is failure to make correct observa- 
tions perhaps a symptom of a more serious 
classroom ailment—failure to use methods 
which allow for free interchange of ideas 
and interpersonal experiences which would 
make such observations possible? 


(4) What instruments, such as the socio- 
metric test, can be made available to supple- 
ment observation in measuring students’ 
relationships? 

(5) If the sociometric test is used to show 
relationships within a limited group, te¢., 
the classroom, is it important for teachers 
to know student relationships outside their 
classrooms? For example, a student who is 
a star of acceptance in one situation may 
be rejected in another, or a rejectee in the 
classroom may be accepted on the ball field. 

(6) Is the time that teachers spend with 
the same class too brief for them to deal 
with interpersonal relations? 

(7) How can teachers be helped to use~ 
the results of both observation and testing 
to improve human relations in their classes? 

One teacher, referring to his choice of two 
stars of acceptance which were both in- 
correct, wrote, “The standards I used were 
evidently not those used by the group.” 
Isn't it time, then, for teachers to learn 
something about the standards used by the 


group? 


Our Schools in a Free Society 


A free society must be a society that is based 
upon enlightenment, that is, upon education, This 
is in truth the most striking characteristic of a 


free society. . . . We must cease harassing our 
teachers and our educators, exposing them to con- 
tumely and to suspicion. We must cease meddling 
in their intellectual and private affairs. We must 
abandon the indignity of teachers’ loyalty oaths 
and legislative investigations to discover subversives 
and inquiries into the curriculum and the libraries 
and the textbooks to discover dangerous ideas— 
knowing as all sensible men and women do that all 
ideas are dangerous and that the only alternative 
to dangerous ideas is no ideas! 

We must somehow reverse the attitude, now so 
widespread, that most teachers and scholars have 
an affinity for subversion. There is great to-do in 


our day about attracting first-rate people to the 
crucially important fields of teaching and govern 
ment service. Much has been done to make both 
types of work attractive financially, but financial 
inducement cannot alone attract first-rate minds. 
They will not attract first-rate minds if we main- 
tain an atmosphere which deprives teachers and 
civil servants of self-respect. If we are going to get 
good teaching for the young or for the old, we must 
attract teachers who respect their students and who 
respect themselves; just as, if we are to get justice, 
we must surround the judge in the courtroom with 
respect. 

All this is a responsibility not of the schools 
but of society, We must not expect, as most of us 
do, too mach of our schools. . . —Heney Sreete 
Commacer in Midland Schools. 
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Bringing in Those Assignments 


By ROBERT L. COARD 


A TEACHER IN His TIME plays many parts. 
He is at once an inspirer, instructor, coun- 
selor, and bill collector. It is this last role, 
that of collector of daily assignments, book 
reports, and research papers, which can be 
particularly exasperating. Operating him- 
self from necessity on a tight time budget, 
one which may demand the correction of 
papers over a given week end, the teacher 
is frequently baffled to find that on the 
assigned day, he is collecting not just papers 
but instead a medley of papers and excuses. 
And often the excuses outnumber the 
papers! 

“We had visitors last week, and I 
couldn't do a thing.” “My typewriter was 
out of order and I didn't want to do it in 
longhand. Nobody can read my handwrit- 
ing.” “Will it be all right if I turn it in 
tomorrow?” “I put it in another book and 
left that book at home.” “You won't believe 
this, but I simply forgot all about it.” 

So the excuses run. Without strain, any 
experienced teacher can add thirty or forty 
more to the list. Of course, to expect to get 
in all of the assignments in large classes on 
time is a vain dream, like that of finding 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

One doesn't usually think of a 
teacher as a bill collector, but students 
sometimes regard him as one because 
there are so many dead lines for sub- 
mitting homework, fact-finding reports, 
and written answers to questions, One 
of the managerial problems most teach- 
ers face is that of organizing a time- 
table for the collection of sundry items 
to be submitted by the pupils. This is 
not a minor problem. The author, who 
is on the staff of the State Teachers 
College at Minot, N.D., comments on 
this problem in specific terms. 


the Fountain of Youth or the philosophers’ 
stone. Nevertheless, the teacher himself 
may be partly responsible for the students’ 
tardiness and carelessness in turning in 
work. There are a good many things the 
teacher can do to improve matters. 

Careful planning will go far toward re- 
ducing the number of excuses and increas- 
ing the number of papers the teacher 
collects. Before making any assignment, 
short or long, he needs to get out the 
school calendar with all its additions, quali- 
fications, and corrections, and give it 
lengthy and painstaking consideration. The 
teacher may feel that his work is impor- 
tant enough to be turned in in spite of 
Easter vacation, class plays, business-educa- 
tion days, proms, queen contests, basketball 
tournaments, band tours, home-comings, 
and the like, but he will be happier and 
more successful if he makes allowances fot 
these events in setting up his schedule. In 
projects requiring some time, one ought to 
try to steer a middle course between the 
twin temptations of assigning either an 
early or a distant date. If the date assigned 
is too distant, everybody is so comfortably 
aware of the ample time remaining that he 
pays no attention to it. If, on the other 
hand, the date is too soon, rush and lack of 
time for proper instruction will take a fear- 
ful toll, both in the number of assignments 
collected and in their quality. 

Certain days of the week seem better 
than others for assigning work, especially if 
it requires some weeks of preparation. | 
find it best to avoid Monday as much as 
possible because thoughts of school and 
schoolwork have a way of evaporating over 
the week end. Friday, with the impetus of 
a week's instruction behind it, is good but 
it won't give that boy who left his assign- 
ment in another book a chance to go home 
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and get it. To me, Thursday, which allows 
a day of grace, seems the most satisfactory 
of the five for collecting assignments made 
some weeks earlier. 

Once he has hit upon a promising date 
for the termination of a project, the teacher 
needs to give that date wide publicity. If 
the work consists of a prepared speech, a 
written book report, or a research paper, 
the date should be featured prominently, 
preferably capitalized or underscored, in 
any mimeographed instructions that may 
be distributed. No research paper, of 
course, should be assigned without the in- 
clusion of a full schedule of inspections for 
the various phases of the work. 

The teacher will find it rewarding to 
supplement these methodical checks with 
the occasional questioning in class of a 
student on the progress of his work, The 
more informal this inquiry is, the better 
will be the results, Students really like to 
share the thrill of recent discovery with 
others and are often able to present orally 
and informally many valuable insights and 
alluring bypaths for future exploration 
that somehow never seem to be included 
in the final written report. 

Now and then a stunt may be helpful in 
bringing in assignments on time. Attractive 
signs conspicuously displayed on bulletin 
boards or blackboards may serve as silent 
reminders. When I was in charge of a small 
rural high-school newspaper, I never hesi- 
tated to run ads calling attention to the 
dates on which book reports fell due. Gen- 
erally there would be some illustration 
showing a student with a string on his 
finger and a good-sized notice dangling 
from it which read, “Don’t forget that. .. .” 
If I recall correctly, | also always included 
the book-report days in the school calendar. 
Once, as part of a letter-writing unit, I had 
the lower classes compose letters urging the 
wisdom and necessity of turning in prompt 
and well-prepared work. These letters were 
signed, addressed, and actually mailed 
to the upperclassmen, who seemed amused 


at finding personal letters for them at the 
post office. I can remember one upperclass 
girl who inserted marginal corrections on 
the letter she received and brought it in to 
me to discuss its shortcomings. Most of the 
letters must have been effective though, for 
collections were up that month! 

Assignments are more likely to be turned 
in promptly if they are made clearly and 
explicitly. No one likes to labor on work 
about which he is so uncertain that he 
must phone to classmates for additional 
directions. If the teacher puts the daily as- 
signment on the blackboard at the begin- 
ning of class in ample time for questions 
and qualifications, he will certainly get 
more and better assignments than if he 
shouts out instructions amid the uneasy 
shiftings and rustlings that accompany the 
ringing of the class bell. 

When a teacher enters a classroom, he 
must be prepared not only to answer 
searching questions on today’s work but 
also to provide stimulation and helpful 
suggestions for tomorrow's. This means 
that unlike the student, the teacher is re- 
sponsible for a double preparation every 
day. Insofar as possible, he should avoid 
a mere dreary, “Read pages 16-19 and do 
examples 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5.” Besides supply- 
ing the necessary directions, he should 
demonstrate why the material is worth 
studying and should point out something 
of its intrinsic human interest. 

Instead of saying, “Study the section on 
prepositions for tomorrow,” he might ask, 
“Do you think it’s a good practice to end a 
sentence with a preposition?” If some of 
the class shake their heads as they probably 
will, for the superstition is long lived, the 
teacher might reply, “Our author thinks 
a preposition is a perfectly acceptable word 
to end a sentence with. You had better 
examine his evidence before coming to any 
conclusion.” 

Or, if the teacher wishes to introduce a 
reading selection, say a much anthologized 
excerpt from Holmes's The Autocrat of the 
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Breakfast Table, he might ask the class if 
they think it’s a good idea for a person to 
be conceited. After getting the various 
reactions, the teacher might explain that 
Holmes thinks that within limits it’s a good 
thing for a person to be conceited and that 
he can adduce pretty convincing proof for 
this position. 

Again if the teacher is prepared, not only 
for today’s work but also for tomorrow’s, 
besides furnishing stimulation he can like- 
wise alert the class to many difficulties in- 
herent in the work. If some of these diffi- 
culties are not cleared up at the time the 


assignment is made, the student is inclined 
to resolve matters by not turning in any 
work at all. 

Even if assignments are made with a 
wary eye on the school calendar, with care- 
ful preparation and in explicit detail, with 
frequent reminders and helpful sugges- 
tions, the teacher is still certain to reap 
a harvest of mingied excuses and papers. 
He will have the satisfaction, however, of 
having done all that was possible. And 
more than likely he will have the added 
satisfaction of collecting a good many more 
papers than excuses. 


Publicity for Industrial Arts 


By Rex MILLER 
(Ankeny, Iowa) 


The very nature of the work attempted in school 
does not allow for “showing off" the progress made 
each day in the education of a public school stu- 
dent. 

Industrial arts is one exception, for it has the 
means so necessary to “showing” the public some 
accomplishments in applied education. 

Industrial arts gives the student an opportunity 
to show what he is doing in school. This phase 
of general education is blessed with the materials 
necessary to show the public what is accomplished 
by the efforts spent upon students in the little red 
schoolhouse or in the little bus barn behind the 
school, called the shop. 

This golden opportunity to establish a desirable 
link between school and community is often left 
to chance, and the teacher of the program is 
negligent in his public relations. Too often it is 
through the wrong start that he is not successful in 
his public relations program. Many factors lend 
themselves to this predicament, the main one being 
the teacher's lack of initiative—especially in per 
mitting others the opportunity to view the shop's 
activities, 

A good industrial arts program is something to 
show others and it should not be modesty that 
keeps a teacher from telling of his work, Only 
through the efforts of the person teaching a course 
can it be fully exposed with any degree of truth 


and certainty. It is the duty of the instructor to 
permit others to visit and observe the operations of 
a good course. He is responsible for the relation- 
ship of the program and the community. 

Many teachers think that public relations is the 
administration's responsibility. As one school board 
member puts it, “The publicity in the paper and 
on the air makes it easy for me to get local ap- 
proval for expansion of the industrial arts 
program.” 

They, the public, have not been told what is 
going on in industrial arts. It is a fact that Ameri- 
can families want a good school system, They are 
willing to pay for it if given the reason why their 
money is spent in different fields. This is why many 
teachers find themselves relegated to the basement 
or out in the bus barn with a few old worn-out 
tools. This is why the industrial arts teacher is 
considered a handy man around the school. This 
is why the people of a community look upon the 
shop program as one where the boys butcher wood 
or hammer while taking a rest from the more 
strenuous Courses upstairs. 

Only through the efforts of hard-working, inter- 
ested teachers can industrial arts take its rightful 
place with the subjects deemed heretofore aca- 
demic. It is the responsibility of the teacher to 
present to the public what his program is attempt- 
ing to accomplish. 


EDUCATION ABROAD 


teacher exchange and interc 


later than October 1, 1956. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This and the following three articles deal with international education in one 
aspect or another. The author of this piece is superintendent, Rich ear pam High 
School, Park Forest, Ill. In 1954 he was a Fulbright lecturer in Holland an 
The Clearing House article, “Holland Has High-School Problems Too” (November, 
1955). As this is the time of year when many agencies are receiving applications for 
nge, this article ts a timely one. If you are interested 
in educational service at the international level, it is wise to look into possibilities no 
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Spread Your Wings, Teacher! 


Part II 
By ROBERT G. ANDRFE 


THE MODERN AMERICAN TEACHER travels 
more than any of her professional col- 
leagues throughout the world. Most of it is 
on her own money. I suppose it is natural 
to write “her” because so many of our men 
with families have all the desires for travel 
but few of the resources. Anyone who has 
spread her wings knows how much fun 
travel can be, even on one’s own money. 
When it can be done on someone else's 
funds, the experiences can be doubly 
exciting. 

Taking a lead from Dr. Sammartino’s 
recent article in The Clearing House,* I 
should like to add a number of suggestions 
for earning one’s way through new travel 
experiences. In the main these will apply 
to candidates under thirty years of age, 
though there are many exceptions that can 
be made. Men and women, often those with 
dependents, can find exciting new chal- 
lenges in teaching and related fields on 
foreign shores. Those who have tried it re- 


* Peter Sammartino, “ Your Wings, 
Teacher!” The Clearing House, XXX, No. 5 (Janu- 


ary, 1956), 273-274. 


turn to their first love of teaching renewed 
and invigorated because of expanded 
horizons. A conservative list could contain 
as Many as 5,000 opportunities, many of 
them showing a preference for veterans. 


Some Usual Sources 


One of the more reasonable sources is 
the United States Department of State and 
its program for International Educational 
Exchange. The Institute of International 
Education is another fruitful mine of in- 
formation and challenge. UNESCO issues 
an annual catalogue containing thousands 
of opportunities, many of them for Ameri- 
cans, while our armed forces are in need 
of teachers for the children of service per- 
sonnel throughout the world. Many non- 
teaching jobs at first sight seem to elimi- 
nate consideration for a teacher, but vision 
and a little imagination can soon dispel 
this fear. Thousands of teachers have skills 
that are acceptable to our United States 
government, many of them jobs for which 
there is no qualifying examination. Some 
short-term jobs are available with the 
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United Nations, with the World Health 
Organization, and in a number of our 
territories. 

The less imaginative among us may hesi- 
tate to take a year or two from our pro- 
fessional career to soar toward these greater 
horizons, but teachers who have had the 
experience will be much more able as 
leaders of modern youth, It is not the 
teacher who is running away from a career 
who ought to be attracted to these oppor- 
tunities; it is the teacher who can see 
clearly the calculated risk involved, and 
emerge a finer professional for having 
taken the challenge. 

Modern industry also has a place for 
those willing to risk a future. Some of the 
possible sources have been compiled in a 
small pamphlet from the Otis Publications. 
I recall a pert young teacher of physical 
education who traveled to Aruba to teach 
dancing to the children of an oil com- 
pany’s personnel, and who remained to 
marry 4 promising young engineer. Others 
I have known have enriched their lives 
with new friendships and creative under- 
standing that have left them loaded with 
pleasant memories. Often a paying job in a 
new environment has led to renewed vigor 
upon return to the teaching profession at 
home. 

The challenge that I am trying to de- 
velop here will have little effect unless 
specific recommendations can be made. 
Therefore, appended to this article is a list 
of possible sources of information. 


Some Unusual Sources 


Exploring and unearthing the unusual 
sources may take a little more time. There 
is room abroad for social workers, religious 
workers, ham radio operators, researchers, 
consultants in a variety of noneducational 
pursuits, travel guides, and students in spe- 
cial areas, One could, for instance, earn a 
scholarship for continued study in Portu- 
guese culture, or for making substantial 
effort toward a better understanding of 


European economic and political unity. As 
a member of some special group (American 
Association of University Women, Ameri- 
can Field Service, Y.M.C.A., American 
Home Economics Association, Red Cross, 
American Scandinavian Foundation, or the 
English-Speaking Union) one could find 
ways and means to subsidize travel and 
study. 

For those who are members of school 
systems where exchange is encouraged, di- 
rect exchange, personally arranged through 
school authorities, tends to open avenues 
not usually available through agencies. I 
think of a double teacher exchange that 
made it possible for a teacher in Copen- 
hagen to teach in an American community 
without benefit of agency funds, and for 
teachers of various nations to work to- 
gether in a lycée at Caen, where a Scots- 
man, an American, and a Swedish teacher 
have encouraged an American youth to 
visit their school for a trimester’s experi- 
ence. 

The greatest investment return for your- 
self and the world will probably be found 
in person-to-person relationships. We may 
spend millions in public funds, but it is the 
day-to-day vision of isolated individuals 
bringing themselves into contact with their 
world neighbors that may be the slight 
difference to tip the scales in favor of better 
basic understanding in a world that yearns 
for peace. 


Sources of Information 

By Countries 

1. Chile: Two opportunities are given 
annually for Americans to study in Chile if 
similar awards can be made for Chilean 
nationals to study here. Some persistence 
on your part can lead your local university 
toward such a proposal, particularly if it 
has a division of Latin-American studies. 
Consult the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. 

2. Colombia: For a teacher of Spanish a 
reasonable exchange might be worked out 
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with the Higher Normal School, Calle 13, 
No. 16-74, Bogota, Colombia. 

3. Cuba, University of Havana: Some 
short-term scholarships are available for 
those interested in the study of Spanish 
literature and language. 

4. France: A school visiting teacher or 
trained social worker may be eligible for 
further training in social service institu- 
tions in France. Write: Atlantique, 16 rue 
St. Guillaume, Paris 6°, France. 

5. Germany: For one interested in re- 
ligious education, scholarships are availa- 
ble through the World Council of 
Churches, 17 Route de Malagnou, Geneva. 

6. Netherlands: For scholarships, write 
the Institute of International Education, 
1 E. 67th St., New York 21, N.Y. 

7. Israel: Write the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. See address above. 

8. Italy: American Academy in Rome. 
Write the American Academy in Rome, 101 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

g. Latin American—Braniff International 
Airways Fellowships. Write the Institute of 
International Education. See address above. 

10. Scandinavia: Traveling fellowships 
are available through the American Scendi- 
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navian Foundation, 127 E. 73d St., New 


York, N.Y. 


Groups: 


(a) American Association of University 
Women, whose national offices are at 1694 
Eye Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

(b) American Federation of Soroptimist 
Clubs which has scholarships for study in 
Holland. 

(c) American Friends Service Committee, 
20 South 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

(d) American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, 1600 goth St., N.W., Washington 9, 
D.C, 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATION: 


“Handbook of International Study,” 
“Summer Study Abroad,” “U. S. Govern- 
ment Grants,” “Foreign Study Grants,” 
and “Group Study Abroad.” 


FOR ADDRESSES OF PRIVATE BUSINESS FIRMS, 
SEND FOR: 


“Job Opportunities Abroad,” Otis Pub- 
lications, Alden Manor, Elmont, N.Y. 


Visit to a Turkish High School 


By LAMIA and KEMAL OZINONO 


IN MANY aspects of her social and eco- 
nomic life, ‘turkey has made great progress 
in her education since 1923. Nowadays 
there is a great demand for a better edu- 
cation, and the government as well as the 
parents wants to see that every Turkish 
boy and girl will have the opportunity to 
get an appropriate education. They wish 
to make every possible provision to meet 
the needs of young citizens of the Turkish 
democracy. 

Primary education, which is compulsory 
for all children, is for five years. Children 


begin school after the sixth birthday is 
reached, Both the junior and senior high 
schools are for three years. Education in 
Turkey is coeducational; but in big cities 
there are separate high schools for boys 
and girls. 

The reader might be interested to pay a 
visit to one of the large public high schools 
for girls right in the heart of Turkey— 
Ankara. 

It is around 9:00 a.m. The bell hasn't 
rung yet. We have some time to get into 
the classes. More than a thousand girls be- 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mr. and Mrs. Ozinénii were mem- 
bers of a team of Turkish teachers sent 
to this country during the school year 
1953-54 to study secondary-school pro- 
grams. Mr. Ozindnii is now teaching at 
the Namik Kemal Ortaokul (junior 
high school) in Ankara, and Lamia is 
employed by the National Ministry of 
Education, also in Ankara. This manu- 
pn is presented exactly as written 
and is a tribute to the ae of the 
authors to write in a foreign language 
(English). 

Incidentally, the Ozindniis have re- 
cently translated “The Story of the 
Eight-Year Study” into Turkish. 


tween the ages of 12-17 throng the corri- 
dors and the playground. They look fresh 
and healthy in their neat black uniforms 
with white collars, The younger ones run, 
hop, skip rope, and play handball. We see 
some group of older girls here and there 


still working at their lessons and discussing 
the solution of certain problems. Ap- 
parently they will have a written test, in 
the first period. Some of them are playing 
volleyball, getting ready for the champion- 
ship interschool volleyball matches. 

We hear the school bell ringing. There 
is much excitement and noise among chil- 
dren. Two or three teachers and some of 
the senior students, who are on duty that 
day, see that every pupil is on the play- 
ground ready for the flag ceremony, be- 
cause it is Monday and the beginning of 
the school week. They will have the same 
ceremony on Saturdays around 1:00 P.M. 
before they go at noon for the week end. 
In winter the ceremonies will be held in- 
side the school building. All the pupils 
from sixth to eleventh grade take their 
places. The principal and her faculty are 
out too. One of the pupils brings the 
Turkish flag. She holds it up. There is 
complete silence now. Not a sound is 
heard, Another pupil moves forward, and 


gives the right pitch. All of them start to 
sing the Turkish national anthem. 

The flag ceremony is over, the princi- 
pal comes forward and climbs on a chair. 
She makes some general announcement 
for the week. Everybody hurries to get in- 
to classes now. The second bell is ringing. 
This notifies the teachers to go into the 
classes. They begin school at nine o'clock. 

We are now comfortably seated in the 
principal's office. She is a pleasant-looking 
sort of person, and is ready to answer all 
our questions, But we don’t want to take 
much of her time, for we know that she is 
busy, having only three assistant principals 
to run the school; besides we want to ob- 
serve some of the lessons in the classrooms 
and get firsthand knowledge talking to 
pupils and teachers. 

While examining the weekly schedule 
for the first semester, we see that all sub- 
jects in junior high are required. They 
amount to thirteen or fourteen different 
subjects. For the Lisé (senior high) the num- 
ber of required subjects is fourteen. The 
electives—a second foreign language, music, 
art—are additional. One foreign language is 


compulsory in both junior and senior high 


schools. The pupil has to choose one among 
English, French, and German. To have an 
idea what subjects they follow, we examine 
the curriculum of each section (page 1). 

We also learn that the school year begins 
in September and ends in May, leaving the 
whole month of June for oral and written 
examinations for the graduation classes in 
junior and senior high schools. The first 
and second years of both schools have three 
semesters, while the graduating classes have 
two. Every period is forty-five minutes, 
leaving a ten-minute break after each 
lesson. 

The time is getting on; we wish to visit 
some of the classes. First we go into the 
history class. Each grade has a special room 
in which all six of its classes meet. In other 
words, usually the teachers shift and the 
pupils remain in their classrooms. Between 
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Curaricutum ror List (Sentor Hion Scuoot—Turee Years) 


Required Subjects 
Grade I 


Turkish language and literature 
Psychology 

Philosophy, logic, and sociology 
History 

Geography 

Mathematics 

Biology 

Physics 


Chemistry 


Foreign language 
Military training 


| 


Electives 
Art, music, second foreign language 


Hours Week 
Grade II Grade Il 


Science Literature 


Curaicutum ror Ortaoxut (Juntor Hion Scuoot—Turee Years) 


Grade I 


Turkish 6 
History 2 
Geography 2 
Civics 
Mathematics 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Biology 


Industrial arts—Boys 
Home economics— Girls 
Practical agriculture 
Commercial subjects 
Foreign language 
Physical education 

Art 

Music 

Study hall 


2 
2 
3 

3 


fifty and fifty-five girls rise at their desks as 
a sign of respect. This is customary when 
visitors or a teacher enters the classroom. 
The teacher tells them to be seated; we go 
to the back of the room and sit at a desk. 
At each desk there are three girls sitting— 
in some of them there are only two. 

The teacher is giving a new lesson. He 
writes the topics and the questions about 
them on the blackboard, and asks the 
pupils to comment on them. Most of the 
pupils are actively interested and partici- 
pate in the lesson. 

When the bell rings, we have a chance to 
talk to the pupils. We ask them to tell us 
about their extraclass activities. We learn 
that they have around seventeen clubs. 


Grade Il Grade Hl 


we 


They include: geographical trips and ob- 
servations, scouting, students co-operative, 
culture and literature, library, collections 
and exhibitions, red-crescent (the Turkish 
equivalent of the American Red Cross), 
music, preserving the school building and 
its equipment, games and sports, conserva- 
tion of natural resources, health and clean- 
liness, supervision of student activities, dra- 
matics, manners, elections. The student 
government runs all these clubs. It has a 
chairman and an assistant. Besides, each 
club has its own chairman and an assistant, 
and one or two secretaries and consultants. 
These pupils are elected by students’ votes. 
The rest of the pupils become members of 
the clubs that they are most interested in. 
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6 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
5 
4 
2 
2 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
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The elections, they tell us, take place in a 
very democratic way. 

Then we ask how they spend their leisure 
time. Most of them answer that their study 
and homework require from four to six 
hours after school each day. They usually 
go to the theaters and concerts at the week 
ends, 

The bell rings again. This time we visit 
a foreign language class—English. These 
are beginners. They are trying to answer 
the questions that the teacher asks. They 
are alert, interested, and lively. They ask 
us simple questions which we are glad to 
answer, because we appreciate their effort 
and interest to learn the language. 

We spend the rest of the time visiting 
the laboratories, the library, and talking to 
some of the teachers, The laboratories look 
well equipped. There are classroom li- 
braries in addition to a school library. 

We want to ask a few questions to the 
teachers; one of them is about the Parents: 
‘Teachers Association. We learn that the 
executive committee meets once a week to 
discuss various problems of teaching: 
pupils’ welfare, pupil-teacher relationship, 
guidance, and also financial help to be 
secured and used for school needs. The 


second question we ask concerns the ex- 
aminations. Pupils get a report card at the 
end of each semester. Their achievements 
are evaluated according to the results of 
their oral and written tests, their home- 
work, and teachers’ observations on their 
attitudes and behaviors. The eighth and 
eleventh grades have oral and written ex- 
aminations for graduation from junior and 
senior high schools. 

The bell rings for lunch time. Most of 
the girls go home for lunch, but some stay 
in school. We want to see their dining 
room, They do not have a cafeteria. They 
bring their luncheon from home. Janitresses 
heat their food. The dining room is large 
and looks neat and fresh. They seem 
hungry enough after having four periods 
of lessons in the morning. ‘They joke and 
laugh while eating their food. They have 
an hour and a half before they begin school 
in the afternoon, After having two more 
lessons they will go home around four 
o'clock to rest and study again for the next 
day's schoolwork. 

We have enjoyed our visit for we have 
had the opportunity to see children happily 
at work in pleasant surroundings and to 
share their eagerness and enthusiasm. 


Fapanese Students Appraise Us 


By ANTHONY SCARANGELLO 


On board the Hikawa Maru bound for 
Japan, I interviewed eight Japanese senior- 
high-school exchange students on their way 
home after spending a year in the United 
States. These students, four senior boys 
and four junior girls, were the first Japa- 
nese high-school students to study in the 
United States under the sponsorship of the 
American Field Service of New York. What 
they have to say about the education of- 
fered by American high schools is particu- 
larly interesting, for they were given a 


unique opportunity to study our schools 
at firsthand while comparing them with 
those they knew in their homeland. 

They lived in the homes of American 
families, and all spoke well of the hospital- 
ity they found wherever they went. They 
were especially grateful, they told me, for 
the many kindnesses shown them. 

But all, in some degree or other, were 
critical of the educational fare they found. 
In this, I don’t think they were being at 
all ungrateful to the country which had 
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Not only must youth be served, but 
youth must serve. This article sets 
forth the keenness of observation dis- 
played by youth of foreign nations who 
visit our schools. It is readable and in- 
teresting. The author, a teacher at 
Smithtown High School, Smithtown, 
N.Y., was a Fulbright exchange teacher 
last year at Gumma University, Japan. 


opened its arms and its heart to them. 
‘They were merely responding to my plea 
for frankness in the hope that their com- 
ments might help in some small way to 
improve education on both sides of the 
Pacific, 

These visitors from Japan were very 
fluent in the English language, so much 
so that in conversing with them I had to 
remind myself from time to time that they 
were Japanese, not Americans. 

“From the very first we'd like to say that 
we found much in American schools which 
we'd like to see in Japan,” said Rai Watan- 
abe, who had studied for a year at Fordson 
High School, Dearborn, Mich. “We 
thought the relations!ip between teacher 
and student was very good and sincere, 
though a little too informal sometimes. I, 
personally, was pleased to see that there 
are no restrictions on clothing in your 
schools. Most schools in Japan, you know, 
have a common uniform. Certainly your 
science laboratories and school libraries are 
among the world’s best, and we have never 
seen such a wide selection of textbooks. 
Also, American students have a great va- 
riety of courses, including auto, shop, and 
radio courses.” 

“The field of music, especially instru- 
mental music, is very advanced in United 
States high schools,” said Naoto Ide. Naoto 
had studied at East Aurora High School, 
East Aurora, N.Y. 

Akiko Kuroiwa, a pert young lady from 
Karatsu City, Japan, who, like the other 


three girls, had adopted an American 
hairdo, was also enthusiastic in her praise 
of music instruction. “Anoka High School 
(Anoka, Minn.) as well as other schools | 
visited had fine glee clubs and choruses. 
Some schools had an orchestra and dance 
band as well as the usual school band, and 
I was surprised to find that others had two 
or three choirs. Anoka High School had an 
orchestra and dance band as well as two 
choirs. I think our art instruction is more 
advanced than yours, but we are very far 
behind in music. Only a handful of schools 
in Japan have a school band.” 

Edward K. Fujii, who lived in Wilming- 
ton, Del., and attended the Alexis I. Du 
Pont High School there, said, “You have so 
few compulsory subjects in your high 
schools. That surprised me. Sometimes I 
think your system of education is like a 
cafeteria. You take only those things you 
like.” 

Naoto agreed. “A child may not like 
spinach, but the doctor says spinach is good 
for him. Perhaps the doctor, not the child, 
knows best.” 

“I had the same feeling about school 
subjects,” said Hiroyoshi Yamamoto. He 
spent the year at Madison West High 
School, Madison, Wis. “However, I liked 
the extracurricular activities, but maybe 
there are too many of them. I noticed that 
American students often make errors in 
their English speech. Perhaps it would be 
better to spend more hours studying the 
difficult English language.” 

“Our teachers reminded us that extra. 
curricular activities are good for personal- 
ity development, and I think they are 
right,” said Rai, “but I thought that these 
activities sometimes affected studying so 
that students were not concentrating on 
their schoolwork. For my part, | learned 
fewer facts during this past year than I 
would have in the same time in Japan.” 

All agreed that the content of courses in 
American schools is considerably easier 
than that on the same level in their own 
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country. Almost all students in Japan, they 
said, study advanced mathematics and 
physics in high school. They did not under- 
stand how American students could be 
graduated from high school without tak- 
ing some mathematics or physics. 

“Many of my classmates were afraid to 
take algebra and geometry,” said Rai, who 
seemed to be spokesman for the group. “In 
Japan, we take these subjects in the upper 
elementary grades.” 

Miss Fumiko Yamaguchi spent her ex- 
change year at Eastwood High School, 
Syracuse, N.Y. She pointed out that science 
and mathematics courses were much more 
advanced in her country. “My friend's 
brother was a sophomore in college in New 
York,” she said, “I looked at his math book 
and found it to be the same material we 
have in the second-year high school in 
Japan.” 

I asked them what they thought of our 
guidance programs. Opinion was divided 
here. “I saw the guidance teacher at East 
Aurora just to take an LQ. test,” said 
Naoto, “But I think the guidance program 
can be of much help to students who are 
confused about their subject choices and 
future plans. Certainly we need more 
guidance in Japan, for we have almost 
none.” 

Rai was more critical. “I noticed that 
guidance often helps students get credits 
rather than knowledge,” he said. “I feel 
that the guidance teacher should recom- 
mend something to develop the students’ 
minds, There should be fewer electives. 
The guidance teacher is a farmer, a farmer 
who draws his horse to a pond, But he may 
have to force him to drink.” 

They were in agreement that concentra- 
tion on studies could stand some improve- 
ment. A student for a year at La Porte 
High School, La Porte, Ind., Michiko Naga- 
shima, while praising the system of co 
education in American schools (still rela- 
tively rare in Japanese high schools), was a 
bit critical of her American sisters, “Ameri- 


can girls seem to care more about their 
appearance than their studies,” she said. 

At this point we turned our attention to 
class discussion, still rather uncommon in 
Japan. “Girls take a much more active part 
in class discussions in the U.S.,” said Hiro- 
yoshi. He observed that members of the 
weaker sex don’t speak out much in Japan, 
and are, in fact, expected to be shy and 
quiet. But their feeling on the subject of 
class discussion was probably expressed 
most succinctly by Yoshiko Sadatoshi 
(Mount Pleasant High School, Wilming- 
ton, Del.): “There were many discussions 
in my classes, but no one seemed to come 
to any conclusions,” she observed. 

The lecture method prevails in Japan. 
The teacher gives the facts, the necessary 
background, and students, starting in the 
upper elementary grades, take notes. Six of 
the eight thought that the Japanese empha- 
sis on the lecture method was superior to 
any other because “then we would be get- 
ting more facts.” (Very early in my Ful- 
bright year I discovered that the Japanese 
education system is examination centered. 
It has been my observation that Japanese 
students cram their minds with facts— 
but often don’t know what to do with 
them.) 

There was agreement, too, on the subject 
of examination. “Tests at East Aurora were 
usually of the radio quiz kid and TV show 
variety,” said Naoto. “I don’t understand 
how teachers can tell what you have 
learned by giving easy multiple-choice tests. 
In Japan, high-school students must answer 
complicated essay questions which really 
require thought and concentration.” 

“American high schools try to teach 
everybody, and this is one of your country’s 
greatest advantages and strengths,” said 
Hiroyoshi. “Yet I fear that it sometimes 
means that school becomes a waste of time 
for the better students.” 

Our talk over, I rose to leave. The stu- 
dents, still very Japanese despite their year 
in the United States, bowed formally. Be- 
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fore saying sayonara, they begged me to 
remember that if they had been critical of 
some facets of our schools they had, none- 
theless, found much more to praise than to 
criticize, both in our schools and in our 
nation. 

As one who has studied at firsthand the 
schools of some twenty countries ranging 
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from Portugual in the West to Japan in 
the East, the writer is convinced that our 
system of education compares favorably 
with that of other countries and is superior 
in some respects. However, it must be ad- 
mitted that these Japanese exchange stu- 
dents have underlined several of the main 
issues in American education. 


Secondary Education in India 


Part II 
By CHARLES E. WEBER 


Ir IS DIFFICULT to generalize 
about American education, it is equally, 
if not more, challenging to try to describe 
the present course that secondary education 
is taking in India. What may be the prac- 
tice in education here today may not be 
true tomorrow, for this is a dynamic coun- 
try attacking its vast problems with all the 
resources it can muster. 

In America, education is mostly a local 
issue; about the only time the schools 
make news is with the local school-board 
election or with a building project. Out 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is the second in a series of three 
articles by Mr. Weber, who last year 
was on leave of absence from Fairleigh 
Dickinson University to study in India 
on an International Rotary fellowship. 
The first article, which appeared in 
our February, '56, issue, presented an 
overview of secondary education in In- 
dia. In this one, he delineates some 
problems and trends for the future. It 
is interesting to note his comment that 
educational reform receives major at- 
tention in the leading newspapers of In- 
dia and that the leaders of the Indian 
nation are pressing for more functional 
changes in India’s schools. 


here the situation is completely different; 
almost every day there is a leading article 
in one of the major newspapers coming out 
for or against something in education. The 
President of India, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
recently made a speech expressing his 
opinion that the changes in education were 
coming too slowly. Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, the foremost personality of 
his country, has let it be known that greater 
change must be made, and emphasized the 
need to revise the educational pattern to fit 
the needs of the country. Leading educators 
here have pointed out that there is still 
too much stress on a college education, with 
the neglect of the technical vocations. The 
success of the secondary-school program, 
then, will greatly depend on the ability of 
the present leaders to encourage “training 
for life” rather than “training for college.” 

A school is only as good as the teachers, 
regardless of whether the school is in India 
or the United States. Likewise, the type of 
training that the teacher has had will be 
constantly reflected in the quality of the 
teaching and the general progressiveness of 
the school. 

For the most part, the teacher training 
colleges are limited in the number of 
courses and activities that they can have. 
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No less than 50 per cent of the colleges 
have indicated that they would desire 
changes and the addition of new courses of 
a more practical nature. The reason for the 
failure to modernize the curriculum with 
new courses ties in with the problem of 
examinations. Most of the universities will 
not recognize or give credit for any practical 
work such as practice teaching or for courses 
based solely on the demonstration method, 
as might be used in a course in visual aids 
or some craft technique. Until the colleges 
can give their own examinations, the situ- 
ation will remain very much the same. 

Most training colleges are still dependent 
on the techniques of Western education, 
which are not always suitable or understood 
by the students or teachers. ‘The training 
colleges have thus far failed to develop 
techniques ap¢ methods that will fulfill 
the needs of the present-day Indian schools. 
There is still too much emphasis on subject 
matter and less stress given to technique 
and purpose. 

Most of the training colleges lack equip- 


ment and materials to keep up with any 
of the latest known practices. Yet it is 
important to realize that the training col- 
leges are trying to make improvements. 
Having recognized the teacher training 
problem, the Secondary Education Com- 
mittee of 1953 recommended that the cen- 


tral government take the lead in the 
development of teacher training. As a re- 
sult of this recommendation, the Central 
Institute of Education was established to 
the advancement of research 
and the introduction of improved methods 
and techniques in Indian schools. 

The Central Institute of Education, 
located in Delhi, is one of the outstanding 
centers of its kind. Its purpose is to be the 
leader in the field of educational practices. 
You might even refer to it as the Columbia 
of India. The staff is highly trained, most 
of them having been educated in England 
and the United States. Great emphasis is 
laid on the use of visual aids and the use 
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of projects. Modern equipment can be 
found throughout every classroom, showing 
that, given the equipment, the teacher 
will put it into use. At the institute can be 
found also a demonstration center for the 
observation of the psychological factors 
influencing the teaching process. 

Connected with the Central Institute is 
a department of textbook research, the 
object of which is to improve the quality 
of all textbooks. Unlike the United States, 
India has fewer publishers, and of these, 
very few are qualified to understand the 
type of books necessary in education, At 
the present time this department is concen- 
trating on the improvement of the content, 
readability, testing, and presentation of 
books in various fields of study. This 
department has also actively encouraged 
representatives in the various subject 
fields to work in committees to change the 
content of courses now given at all levels. 
Though the changes are coming slowly, 
nevertheless it represents a step in the right 
direction. 

Another innovation of the Central In- 
stitute is the department of vocational 
guidance. The role of this department is to 
help the students prepare for their future 
positions in life. According to the head of 
the department, Dr. Roma Rao, guidance 
is not being accepted by most teachers, for 
few have any understanding of the nature 
of guidance. Most of the teachers who do 
not approve of guidance are of the opinion 
that guidance will mean more work for 
them. Some thought that other subjects 
were to be thrown out of the curriculum 
to make room for guidance. In the state of 
Bihar, a vocational school with an active 
guidance program has been started, but 
already the school has the reputation of be- 
ing a school not desirable for the youth of 
better families. The failure of this pro- 
gram can be attributed to the lack of 
trained personnel, and the still present 
preference for the white-collar job instead 
of one employing the use of hands. As with 
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most other phases of education, a thorough 
job of education about guidance will be 
needed before it will meet with any success. 

It will be a long time before the training 
college can come up to the standards of 
the Central Institute. Meanwhile, the col- 
leges themselves must continue to strive 
for as much progress as they can gain. The 
central government, in addition to its es- 
tablishing of the Central Institute, has 
helped foster numerous seminars and work- 
shops to encourage the training college to 
look at the many problems from a new per- 
spective. There is great encouragement 
knowing that the training colleges want to 
improve and have been highly receptive to 
the many suggestions coming from all of 
these activities. 

Perhaps the key to one of the failures of 
the Indian school program lies in the rea- 
sons why different people have chosen the 
teaching profession. Most teachers are not 
trained in the teacher training college. 
Rather, they are liberal arts graduates who 
held hopes of government employment or 
high paying positions with foreign com- 
panies. One of India’s present outstanding 
problems is the unemployment of her 
highly educated group. There are not 
nearly enough white-collar jobs to absorb 
the graduates. Many of the graduates wait 
around for their big chance to get a job 
with the government. Others become very 
discouraged and return home to their vil- 
lages to seek whatever work they can find. 
It is out of desperation that those who have 
returned home finally find their way into 
teaching. While the salary is very poor for 
most, it is better than the lot of the ordi- 
nary laborer or than complete poverty. At 
a series of educational workshops con- 
ducted by the United States Educational 
Foundation in India, the question was 
asked of the training group why they had 
gotten into teaching. The answer came, 
time after time, that the only work avail- 
able was in the field of teaching, and that 
this was better than idleness. 
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Many teachers attempt to do their work 
to the best of their ability. There are, how- 
ever, many factors which divert the teach- 
ers’ attention from their main task. In sev- 
eral places the teacher is hired on proba- 
tion for a period of six months, usually at a 
lower salary than the other teachers. He 
may find his salary cut without notice. 
Very few of the states provide pension or 
tenure or any guarantee to the teacher for 
long and faithful service. It is not uncom- 
mon to find frequent teachers’ strikes or 
protests, which are mostly to no avail. A 
careful look at the budgets of the states will 
reveal that the least amount of money ap- 
propriated has been to the field of educa- 
tion and that whenever a cut is necessary, 
it is usually at the teachers’ expense. Is it 
any wonder, then, why there is a lack of 
enthusiasm and understanding among 
many of the teachers today? 

Realizing that the Indian teacher has 
had little experience in the dynamics of 
group participation, the United States gov- 
ernment for the past three years has spon- 
sored a team of about three American edu- 
cators to bring to the Indian educators 
ideas that could easily be understood and 
that were feasible for India at its present 
stage of development. ‘There has always 
existed a gap between the teachers and 
the administration, as well as a gap be- 
tween the individual teachers themselves. 
The purpose of the present Educational 
Foundation workshop team was to show 
the teachers and principals participating in 
the workshop how mutual problems could 
be solved, 

It is not necessary to go into the specific 
methods used by this team. It is, however, 
important to point out that the sole de- 
sire was to teach the group how to work 
together, and that no attempt was made 
to push for any special subject field. Many 
of the Indians found it hard to believe 
that so many problems were shared by all. 
Most were glad for the opportunity to dis- 
cuss the problems together. 
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How successful such a project will be 
can be determined only by the success of 
the individuals as they return to their own 
schools and attempt to practice and teach 
the things they have learned. You may not 
think that such a project is a valuable con- 
tribution to Indian education, but you 
must not lose sight of the forces that have 
kept India apart for so many years. Merely 
getting some of the people of different 
castes together, to exchange ideas, has far 
more value than you can probably imagine. 
The stimulation of these teachers to become 
interested in their own profession has values 
that cannot be measured. 

The present secondary school took a 
long time in getting started and still has 
not yet reached the masses. The constitu- 
tion calls for compulsory education up to 
the age of fourteen years; even this is still 
far from being fulfilled, for many still can’t 
afford to give their children opportunities 
at education when it means a loss of an 
economic source to the family. 

It must be remembered that the colleges 
were set up before the secondary schools. 
When the secondary school began to func- 
tion, its main purpose was preparation for 
college. The earliest secondary schools were 
really private schools supported with some 
government funds, These schools, for the 
most part, were copied after the English 
public school and adopted both the form 
and style of the best English practices of 
the day. In India the private schools were 
likewise to set the standards for the future 
secondary schools. Gradually the states be- 
gan to develop their own schools and to 
cut down on the funds to the private 
school, Even though the private schools 
found themselves with reduced funds, they 
still remained the leaders in the field. Thus 
out of a background of copying the Eng- 
lish system and paying little or no atten- 
tion to the needs and problems of India, the 
present secondary schools arose. We there- 
fore must view them and their curriculums 
with these facts in mind. 


For the average child attending school, 
school means being in attendance by 7:30 
A.M, and remaining there until about 1:00 
p.M. During this time the child will con- 
centrate on mastering his specific subjects, 
depending upon his grade level. Unlike the 
American pupils, the children do not have 
the excellent activity program or after- 
school program to develop their interests 
further. Provision, however, is made for 
physical exercise during and after the 
school day. Usually the physical exercise 
during the day amounts to having the chil- 
dren march and learn various drills; all the 
marching is done with the children vigor- 
ously swinging their arms in the typical 
English style. The afterschool program of 
sports is improving and a keen interest is 
being shown by teachers and students 
alike. Many of the schools are also begin- 
ning to make use of the various Indian 
dances in the physical education program. 
While the physical education program is 
greatly wanting, it nevertheless is much 
more advanced than any of the other extra- 
curricular or organized programs. 

The subject side of the curriculum, as 
has been stated, is highly academic. Like 
the English, the Indians start the children 
taking subjects such as algebra, physics, 
chemistry, and languages. At about age 
eleven, children are well grounded in the 
theory of all sciences but are given very 
little by way of practical demonstrations 
to explain the various laws and theories. 
Each child is expected to keep a very pre- 
cise notebook on all experiments. As a 
rule, the experiments are conducted by the 
teacher. To look at the notebooks of the 
children is to see works of art, but to dis- 
cuss with the children the practical knowl- 
edge they have gained is quite another 
thing. In the social studies classes there is 
still too little of the history of India being 
taught, by comparison with the emphasis 
being given to English history. Teachers 
are, when taught, doing a good job with 
visual aids, but they have made very little 
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use of the field trip. The reason the -field 
trip has been neglected, according to the 
teachers, is that it takes away time from 
the classroom that must be given for the 
preparation of examinations. 

There is entirely too much lecturing 
done by the teacher, for this of course is 
the easiest way to teach. The teacher will 
stand in the front of the class and lecture 
without interruption. The student is ex- 
pected to get every word down. After a 
week or so, an examination is given, and 
now the student returns to the teacher ex- 
actly what the teacher has stated. Another 
observation that can be made in almost 
every situation is that of memorizing. It 
has been said that the students try to an- 
ticipate the part of the text that they will 
be required to recite; then many go 
through the process of memorizing it be- 
fore their turn. Oh, for the ones that mis- 
judge their place! 

The most glaring problem is that the 
schools are not preparing the children for 
the needs of the country, which at this 
time is mainly the development of agricul- 
ture. It is estimated that 85, per cent of the 
entire population live in the rural area 
of India. At the present time, however, 
only 40 per cent of all secondary schools 
are located in the rural area. This some- 
what indicates the poor ratio of the sec- 
ondary schools to the entire population. 
Most of this rural population is engaged in 
agriculture. In fact, 75 per cent of all gain- 
fully employed Indians, according to the 
census, make their living from agriculture. 

Every committee that has studied the 
educational system and made suggestions 
to the government has pointed out that at 
the present stage of Indian development 
there are too many college graduates and 
too few semitrained people. Report after 
report has pointed to the need for more 
technical training and improvement in 
farm skills. Yet the curriculum retains its 
academic nature and its neglect of the 
functional subjects. 
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The question may rightfully be asked 
then: Why does India continue to keep 
such a school system when her needs are 
so clearly indicated? There are definite 
reasons why the present situation has con- 
tinued for such a long time and will con- 
tinue for still some time to come. It is very 
dificult for a new nation suddenly to 
throw out something that has been ac- 
cepted for so many years. True, the English 
have left India, but they have left behind 
an English school system. Most of the pres- 
ent Indian leaders were trained in England 
and can be said to be products of English 
thinking, which for many is still the right 
solution, The newer and younger teachers, 
who have received their training in pres- 
ent-day England and the United States do 
not as yet exert enough influence to be able 
to change as much of the old practices as 
they would like. When many of the In- 
dians, trained in America, return to India, 
they forget that things happen slowly in 
this part of the world. Many become dis- 
couraged at the slowness to change. Some 
of the returning Indians are so saturated 
with theory that they tend to lose complete 
sight of the real problems which face the 
country. 

The practice of examinations can in 
great part be blamed on the teachers and 
administrators, who can sometimes receive, 
in addition to their regular salaries, extra 
money as members of examining boards. 
So long as exams are an extra source of in- 
come for these selected few who happen 
to be in the right places, the exams will 
continue to be a dominant factor. 

Basically, | believe the real reason that 
the schools have remained as they have lies 
in the economic development of the na- 
tion. 

Up until the time of the coming of the 
English, the villages were quite well de- 
veloped and able to take care of all the 
needs of the people. As the English began 
to flood the Indian market, the villages 
began to decline until they became weak 
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and helpless places of misery and squalor. 
The brighter and more capable leaders 
began to leave the villages and seek their 
fortunes in the city. All at once it became 
evident that the cities were controlling 
India, and the village was now subject to 
anything that the city desired. In a way 
it would be more nearly correct to say that 
those who remained in the villages cared 
little about what was going on. The im- 
portant thing for most villagers was just 
trying to have enough to keep alive. This 
domination of the rural area has gone on 
for about 350 years; thus it is not going to 
be easy to bring back the balance that is 
necessary. Can the system of education be 
changed to meet the needs of the country? 
Can the rural area be raised up economi- 
cally and free itself from the domination of 
the city? 

While I cannot say to what degree these 
changes will be made, I can say that this is 
presently the direction toward which the 
country is now working. The government 


of India is aware that the only way to up- 
grade the country is to improve the posi- 
tion of the rural masses; and this means a 
very broad educational program. 


In 1952, the government of India 
launched a national development program 
which seeks at getting to the root of the 
problem of India—namely, the apathy that 
exists among the rural people. The na- 
tional development program is a multi- 


purpose program aimed at attacking every 


problem that can be identified. It is a 
people's program, for the government 
knows that no program can be successful 
unless the people carry it out and feel that 
it is their own, For the most part, the pro- 
gram will be aimed at rural reconstruction. 
This means the making of the rural areas 
once more into a healthy part of the na- 
tion’s economy, It means even more. It 
means awakening in the rural people the 
desire to want to improve their villages 
and their lives and, out of despair, create 
hope for the new generation. 

It must be seen, then, that the improve- 
ment of any education, regardless of 
whether it is secondary or primary, is a 
problem requiring the help of people at 
every level in the nation. Those presently 
engaged in secondary education must con- 
tinue to strive for improvement and need 
not wait for the total uplift of the rural 
area. The rural areas in turn, with their 
improvement, will join in the improve- 
ment of formal education only when they 
begin to feel more security and under- 
stand the use of education. 

In a concluding article, I will try to give 
the reader a picture of the momentous na- 
tional development program. No other 
country in the world has ever tried to put 
into operation a program of the size and 
nature that India now has in operation. It 
is truly a challenge to every educator and 
individual interested in people to get some 
understanding of what India is doing. 


The Teacher as a Professional Person. | think the teacher has always been a most important 
person but teaching has potentials which have never been realized. The teacher should have 
an affectionate desire to develop people. We have limitations, not only in salaries and welfare, 
but in opportunities to travel more and to see foreign peoples in their homes, For example, 
too many of our university people who come to this country study big industry rather than 
small industry. Too many come with the idea that a Ph.D. is more to be desired than teacher 
training. Too many teachers are limited technically. We must be careful not to send out 
teachers who have a lot on study plans but who have little on human relations, ideals, and 
the arts and crafts. We have underestimated the vocational people.—LILLiAN MOLLER GILBRETH, 


in the CTA Journal. 
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Was Shakespeare ‘Shakespeare’? 


By CHARLES ANGOFF 


FRONT-PAGE DISPATCHES from London deal- 
ing with the age-old problem of the author- 
ship of the Shakespearean plays—specifi- 
cally with the claim that Shakespeare was 
a pseudonym for Christopher Marlowe— 
present a question that is of concern to 
teachers of high-school English. Shake- 
speare plays, particularly those with more 
obvious dramatic values, such as Macbeth 
and The Merchant of Venice, are taught 
in secondary schools. Naturally, considera- 
ble discussion is devoted to the life of the 
author of these plays. And invariably, one 
imagines, the traditional biography is 
offered to students as the true one—that of 
the virtually illiterate boy of Stratford on 
Avon, of whom there is no record that he 
attended even the very modest grammar 
school of the town, who at an early age 
went to London where he was little more 
than a stableboy and a servant, and who 
then, more or less by an act of God, be- 
came the author of some thirty-odd plays 
and one tremendously magnificent poem, 
all within less than five years at the most! 

One likes to think that at least some of 
the high-school English teachers who sub- 
scribe to these biographical “facts” are not 
unfamiliar with one or two of the many 
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Heretofore we have read academic 
discussions on this question and have 
gone on thinking that William Shake- 
speare wrote the dramas that bear his 
name. Now—we don't know. Please 
read this article carefully and ask your- 
self the question: Could Shakespeare, 
the man from Stratford, have possibly 
authored the plays we attribute to him? 
The writer of this article is on the staff 
of Fairleigh Dickinson University, 
Rutherford, N.J. 


hundreds of books that question every 
single item in this traditional biography. 
But they all are so sure of it basically that 
they agree with what the Daily Telegraph 
of London said about the Shakespeare- 
Marlowe controversy: “There's no mystery 
connected with the authorship of William 
Shakespeare's plays except the mentality 
of those who find one.” In other words, 
those who doubt that the Stratford man 
was the author of the Shakespeare plays 
and poems are mental cases, crackpots. 
Certainly most college professors of Eng- 
lish literature think so, And yet the num- 
ber of books questioning the validity of 
the Stratford theory has mounted steadily. 

Have the authors of these books, and 
those who have been deeply impressed by 
the evidence in them, all been the sort of 
people one would hesitate to invite to one’s 
home? They have not. Among them have 
been Mark Twain, George Bernard Shaw, 
Coleridge, Sigmund Freud, Bismarck, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Charles Dickens, 
Herbert Spencer, Cardinal Newman, Fried- 
rich von Schlegel, James Russell Lowell, 
George Saintsbury—one could go on and 
on listing names of those whom the world 
has regarded as anything but subnormal 
mentally. The great German critic Schlegel 
said, “I consider everything that has been 
told about Shakespeare, personally, to be a 
mere fable, a blind, extravagant error.” 
Coleridge said, “What! Are we to have 
miracles in sport? Does God choose idiots 
by whom to convey divine truths to man?” 
Ralph Waldo Emerson said he was utterly 
unable to “marry the man’s life to his 
works.” Mark Twain wrote a whole study 
in refutation of the Stratford theory; it is 
called Is Shakespeare Dead?, a work that 
the academic defenders of the Stratford 
theory have seen fit to pass over slightingly. 
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Why have so many great minds been un- 
able to accept the traditional biography of 
the author of the Shakespeare plays? There 
have been many things they have found 
impossible to believe, among them the 
following: 


1. That a virtually unlettered youth, 
brought up in an out-of-the-way village 
which had no library to speak of and which 
had one inferior grammar school that he 
apparently did not attend, could have ac- 
quired a vocabulary of between 15,000 and 
20,000 words, as is revealed in his plays— 
whereas Jolin Milton had a vocabulary of 
only about 10,000 words at his command. 

2. That such a youth could have 
acquired a solid knowledge of several 
foreign languages, including French, Span- 
ish, and Italian. 

3. That such a youth could have 
acquired a thorough knowledge of Greek 
history, Roman history, Oriental history, 
contemporary European history and _poli- 
tics, geography, astronomy, law, medicine, 
philosophy, theology, military science, and 
dozens of other intellectual disciplines. 

4. That such a youth could have ac- 
quired so comprehensive and intimate a 
knowledge of court life, the language and 
behavior of kings and queens and high- 
born ladies. 

5. That such a youth could have known 
so much about horse racing and falconry 
and bowling and other amusements which 
were normally confined to the aristocracy of 
the time. 

6. That such a youth could have shown 
such contempt for the mob and such pas- 
sionate partiality for the rights of the 
nobility. 

7. That such a youth could have known 
so much about musical history and musical 
instruments—a realm of interest limited 
almost entirely to the wealthy and well- 
born. 

8. That such a youth could have known 
so much about jewels, clocks, and mirrors 


—objects that were rare in the England of 
his day and that only the very rich could 
boast of possessing. 

g- That such a youth, brought up in 
such poverty and squalor, could have 
written so often with such contempt for 
“Who steals my purse, steals 


money: 
trash.” 

10. That the author of so many literary 
masterpieces could have been unknown to 
virtually all the literary men of his time. 

11. That in an age of diaries and 
pamphlets and letters, there is not one 
mention of the Stratford man in any one 
of them. 

iz. That though he was a most success- 
ful writer of plays, not one producer or 
manager, in any available documents, men- 
tions him as having received any money 
or signed any agreement of any sort with 
anybody. 

13. That the author of the great plays 
should have made no mention of them in 
his will—or, indeed, made mention of any 
book or other literary work whatsoever. 

14. That so great a man should have left 
so little mark upon his own village, Strat- 
ford on Avon, that there is no local record 
of his achievements. 

15. That so great and celebrated and ap- 
parently compulsive a writer could have 
left only three signatures—and these so 
crude as to make one think they were made 
by someone of dubious literacy. 


These and scores of other doubts have 
never been satisfactorily resolved by the 
orthodox biographers of Shakespeare. 
Many of them have been forced to admit 
their substance, but they have maintained 
that the Stratford man’s genius explains 
everything about him and his work. This, 
however, is not proof; it is no more than 
a statement of faith. Besides, since when 
have miracles become accepted canons of 
literary biography? 

Who, then, wrote the Shakespeare plays? 
Many candidates have been proposed for 
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this sublime honor—Francis Bacon, Chris- 
topher Marlowe, the seventeenth Ear! of Ox- 
ford, and some twenty others. The present 
writer is not competent to choose among 
them. But he does think that the high- 
school students of the nation—and the 
college students, too—have a claim upon 
their English teachers, namely, to be told 
about the grave doubts that have been cast 
upon the traditional biography of the 
Stratford man as the one who wrote the 
immortal plays and poems. These teachers 
might profitably examine the following 
four books whose authors present and ex- 
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amine the aforementioned doubts and 
many others. These books are selected 
from among a considerable number be- 
cause they seem to be so well documented 
and are probably more easily available 
than others: 

The Shakespeare Myth by Appleton 
Morgan. 1892. 

Shaksper not Shakespeare by William H. 
Edwards. 1900. 

The Shakespeare Problem Restated by 
Sir George Greenwood. 1902. 

“Shakespeare” Identified in Edward De 
Vere by J. Thomas Looney. 1920. 


Object: Lesson 


By Joseru F. Zaceski 
(Mapletown, Pa.) 


The bell had rung and my juniors were 
streaming in by ones and twos, but instead 


of drifting on back to their seats, they 
stopped short at my desk, blocking incom- 
ing traffic, to ease up for a look. 

On my desk lay two objects which drew 
many words of caution from the group. 
From my vantage position on the side of 
the room, I watched and listened. 

“Don't fool with that thing!” came from 
one, 

“It might be loaded,” from another. 

“Those things are sharp. Stay away from 
them!” 

“They're ugly!” 

“What are they here for, anyway?” 

These were some of the most often heard 
warnings concerning the pistol and bar- 
ber’s razor displayed on the desk. When 
each had had his look and was seated in 
an atmosphere charged with mingled curi- 
osity and resentment, I asked why all ap- 
peared so concerned with the two objects. 

“They're dangerous! You might get 
killed!” summed up the class response. 

“But,” I asked “are you always as con- 


cerned, always as careful, with dangerous 
articles?” 

“Only a fool wouldn't be,” was the gen- 
eral expression, 

“If you want to go on living, you'd 
better be,”” came from a few. 

“It doesn't pay to take chances with 
those things,” came from others. 

Indignation seized the group when their 
cautious attitude was termed hypocritical. 

We scanned the list of responses I had 
recorded on the board: 

1. Don't fool with that thing. 

2. It might be loaded. 

. They're dangerous. 

. You might get killed. 

. Only a fool wouldn't be careful. 

. It doesn’t pay to take chances with 
those things. 

When all had time to “soak up” the 
statements, I asked, “How does your han- 
dling of your dangerous weapon—your car— 
compare with the advice you just offered 
to others?” 

With this insight, our class in driving 
was ready for an individual analysis. 


An Oregon high school studies its 


Attendance Problems 


By FARL GILLIS and ARTHUR C. HEARN 


ONE OF THE MOST PERPLEXING PROBLEMS 
faced by public schools today concerns 
student attendance. All teachers recognize 
that the effective discharge of their pro- 
fessional responsibilities presents many 
problems and challenges, even when their 
students are on the job regularly. These 
problems and challenges can become down- 
right depressing unless the school does 
everything within its power to promote 
good attendance and to reduce absenteeism 
to a minimum. An effective program will 
involve the gathering and analysis of basic 
data, the establishment of clear-cut policies 
and their commitment to writing, and con- 
tinuous evaluation of progress toward de- 
sired goals. 

This article describes briefly the at- 
tendance policies recently established for 
the Newberg High School at Newberg, Ore. 
They have proved successful in this par- 
ticular situation. They are not presented 
with the implication that identical policies 
should be established in other schools. 
Successful practice rarely, if ever, develops 
through the aping of other institutions. 
As an illustration of one school’s attempt 
to solve its own problem, however, this ma- 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Someone once remarked that there 
are two kinds of attendance—physical 
attendance and mental attendance. 
The authors deal with the troublesome 
situation of physical attendance. Mr. 
Gillis is now principal at the Newberg 
(Ove.) High School, and Dr. Hearn 1s 
on the staff of the School of Education 
at the University of Oregon. 


terial may prove of interest and value to 
others. The following specific policies were 
established: 


(1) Attendance is based upon the honor 
system, in that the students write their own 
excuses for absence. A sincere effort has 
been made to teach each student to accept 
responsibility for his attendance record. 
Most of them do. 

(2) Upon his return to school following 
an absence, the student fills out a printed 
absence form and presents it to his dean. 
This form includes space for the date or 
dates of absence, the reasons therefor, and 
the student's signature. On the basis of this 
information the dean classifies the absence 
as “excused,” “no penalty,” or “unex- 
cused.” 

(3) Cumulative record sheets of all ab- 
sences are kept in such a way that each 
student's record can be looked up in a few 
seconds. A single sheet is kept for each 
student and he may examine his record at 
any time. At the end of each year these 
cumulative absence record sheets are filed 
in the student's cumulative record folder. 

(4) Graphs of weekly attendance by 
classes are kept on the bulletin board in 
the main hall. This has established a 
healthy rivalry among the students of each 
class, with good results. 

(5) Absences are classified as foliows: 

a. Excused. Includes illness and other 
situations recognized by law. 

b. No penalty. Includes other absences 
considered legitimate by the school and 
for which arrangements have been 
made tn advance. 

. Unexcused. Includes all absences not 
covered under a or b. 
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The attendance statistics have revealed 
some interesting and thought-provoking 
facts, of which the following are illustra- 
tive. Again, these have local application 
only; probably some of the facts will agree 
and others will disagree with the findings in 
other schools. These data, however, suggest 
the kind of comparisons that are valuable in 
connection with any study of attendance 
problems. 

1. The ratio of attendance to enrollment 
has varied inversely with grade level (i.e., 
highest for the freshmen and lowest for 
the seniors). Senior class members them- 
selves have done much to correct this. 

2. The ratio of attendance to enrollment 
has been higher for students who partici- 
pate in school activities than for the stu- 
dent body as a whole. 

3. This ratio, when applied to the days 
of the week and graphed, suggests the nor- 


ATTENDANCE PROBLEMS 


mal probability curve (i.e, highest on 
Wednesdays, lower on Tuesdays and Thurs. 
days, lowest on Mondays and Fridays). 

4. Although girls have been absent ap- 
proximately as often as boys, they have 
been absent less often than boys because of 
“work,” and a substantially higher per- 
centage of girls’ absences than boys’ ab- 
sences has been “excused.” 

5. Poorest attendance months have been 
December, January, and February, and the 
best attendance month has been May. 

6. Poorest attendance days have been as- 
sociated with impending vacation periods 
and with school activities involving socio- 
economic status (i.¢., “dress-up” days). 

7. Best attendance days have been as- 
sociated with certain special programs and 
activities (i.e., concerts, assemblies) and 
with examinations and reviews for ex- 
aminations, 


Citizen ‘Training ‘Through Extracurricular Activities 


Activities that traditionally have been termed 
“extracurricular” play a vital part in the citizen- 
ship education program of the public schools 

Student government organizations, through which 
pupils participate in the conduct of extracurricular 
activities, in some administrative functions, and even 
in school policy-making, enable pupils, under teach. 
er guidance, to serve their school communities, as- 
sume group responsibilities and exercise leadership. 

School clubs provide opportunities for many stu- 
dents to act as members of organized social groups 
-to select leaders, plan programs, conduct meet- 
ings, exercise rights, fulfill obligations, and identify 
themselves with a group. 

Service groups and squads enable pupils to serve 
their schools and schoolmates and, at the same time, 
to develop insight into social organization and 
control. 

School betterment campaigns involve pupils ac- 
tively in cooperative efforts to promote the common 
welfare and help to build a sense of social obliga 
tion as well as the habit of service to others. 

Assemblies help to develop a sense of group unity 


and teach pupils to meet socially approved stand 
ards of behavior in public assemblages. They offer 
opportunities for pupils to share in planning, pre 
paring and performing. Some programs stir the 
emotions and so influence attitudes; other programs 
enable pupils to participate in public discussion in 
large groups. 

Discussion conferences—in clubs, assemblies, inter 
school gatherings and forums—stimulate interest in 
public problems and provide enriched opportunities 
for pupils to study public affairs and to debate 
public policy. 

These and other co-curricular and extra-cur 
ricular activities offer situations which 
those of adult life outside of school. Because they 


parallel 


give pupils greater opportunity for the exercise of 
initiative, greater scope for individual expression, 
and greater freedom in making group and personal 
decisions, these activities often serve more effectively 
than those of the classroom as instruments for 
teaching pupils to meet the challenges and the 
responsibilities of adult life with success.—From 
Curriculum and Materials. 
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Edited by TED GORDON 


HELP THE CHILD: In a mimeographed 
publication, “A Primer for Problems,” by 
the teachers of the Halldale Avenue School 
in Torrance, Calif., these ways are suggested 
by which you can help your child with prob- 
lems: (1) obtain all possible information 
about him; (2) conduct individual confer- 
ences; (3) give special recognition; (4) give 
him status in the group; (5) enlist co-opera- 
tion of your class; (6) adopt an approach 
which promises success.—From “Morale and 
Spiritual Values—Outcomes of Good Teach- 
ing,” fourth annual Conference on Good 
Teaching, California Teachers Association, 
Southern Section. 


EYE, EYE, SIR: If you are lettering some- 
thing for students to read, such as a placard 
or a bulletin-board heading, use an eye chart 
to test the range and size of the letters. Al- 
low for less than 20-20 vision. 


OLD CLOCKS: Ask pupils to bring in 
lots of old clocks. With a few screwdrivers, 
they can have fun dismantling the tired 
tickers. When the clocks are skeletonized, 
the cases can be used to make all types and 
sizes of “picture frames” with pictures taken 
from magazines. 


HOME VISITATION: Although the fol- 
lowing plan was set up for kindergarten, it 
could well be used in many grades: 

Purpose: To present a parent-education 
program that reaches parents at home who 
cannot attend group meetings at school. 

‘Technique: The program includes a book 
of sketches, a twenty-minute phonograph 
record, and a phonograph player. Parents 
are contacted at home and are given a 
chance to keep the program materials over- 
night so that both parents can listen to the 
program together. The parents are most 


appreciative of this chance to learn about 
the things their child is experiencing.— 
“Promising Teaching Practices,” Santa Ana, 
Calif., schools. 


MAGIC SLATE: Principals can have 
their own magic slates! A plate-glass desk 
top and a mechanical pencil designed for 
writing on glass and china are the neces- 
sary items of equipment. Those administra- 
tors [Why not teachers also?—Ed.} who sub- 
scribe to the axiom that “the shortest pencil 
is better than the longest memory,” will find 
it most convenient to write deadlines and 
short notes on the glass. Any cloth will re- 
move the marks.—M. Date BAUGHMAN, 
Greenwood Public Schools, Greenwood, 
Ind. 


SCHOOL WILL SHINE TODAY: As an 
advisory or home-room project, have boys 
make up several shoeshine kits for white, 
brown, and black shoes. Starting off a day 
with clean shoes can be a big lift. The class 
can provide the polish, rags, and so on.— 
Harry Richmond, Calif. 


DISPLAY HOLDER: Those natural- 
color bamboo shades or screens of various 
sizes and lengths make good display back- 
ing for pictures, cards, travel photos, fast- 
ened with clips, clothespins, string. If done 
carefully, you can even roll up the entire 
display and store it away for another day. 


Eprror’s Nore: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Brief, original ideas are pre- 
ferred; if an item is not original, be sure to 
give your source. This publication reserves 
all rights to material submitted, and no 
items will be returned. Address contribu- 
tions to Tue CLearinc House. 


Thank-You Notes and Chalk 


By JOHN H. TREANOR 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


The title sounds confusing. What do 
thank-you notes have to do with chalk? 
Nothing, except that these two short 
pieces were written by the same man. 
He is master of the Francis Parkman 
school district, Boston, Mass. 


THANK-YOU NOTES 


IN THE course of an extended profes- 
sional career, we have had occasion to meet 
hundreds of young men and women, It 
has been our privilege, too, whether 
through automatic professional courtesy 
or through more purposeful motivation (to 
coin a phrase), to extend a helping hand to 
most of these young teachers. We put up 
with them (the verb is carefully chosen), we 
bail them out, we admonish, correct, even 
chastise (naturally, for their own good), 
and in general we serve as a godfather, a 
Santa Claus in minor orders, a plain-clothes 
man, a confessor, a taskmaster, and, oc- 
casionally, a friend. 

Having accepted our hospitality, ex- 
horted our help, profited by our experi- 
ence, or delighted (to wax poetic) in our 
proximity, not one in fifty has ever 
bothered to write a note of thanks. 

So here's a tip. Buy a box of notepaper, 
and whenever you leave a school, even if 
you've been a sub for only one day, even 
if you work there a month and never see 
the boss, even if you had a tough time in 
the joint—even if, we say—you just sit down 
and write a five-minute note of thanks. 
You may have been the most unlikely peda- 
gogical prospect that ever dropped a piece 
of chalk, but the principal who recovers 
from the shock of a warm little note of 
thanks is going to remember you as he re- 
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members his prayers. Inexperienced teach- 
ers can be trained, but ungrateful and/or 
thoughtless young people (especially if 
they're too too beautiful) are a clutterance 
on the slopes of Parnassus. 

One final footnote. Spell the chap's name 
the way he spells it. He had it first, and if 
you insist on variations, play Mozart's 
piano scores. 


CHALK 


Chalk is a various material—the adjective 
is straight out of Shakespeare—and in the 
hands of the teacher is the carpenter's 
hammer, the painter's brush, the brick. 
layer’s trowel. Chalk comes in hard and 
soft, comes in white and assorted colors. 

Hard chalk has much to recommend it. 
It won't break so easily as soft. It clicks 
against the blackboard with a decisive air. 
It can be erased more readily. Yet, alas, 
when held at the wrong angle, it can set 
the teeth on edge with the shriek of ten 
thousand banshees. Also, when dropped, 
hard chalk splinters into a hundred frag- 
ments. By and large, hard chalk is for those 
wonderful teaching lessons, the teacher at 
the blackboard, the class alert, and a new 
and hitherto unlearned fragment of know!l- 
edge to be explored. 

Soft chalk, on the other hand, is for more 
leisurely use. It writes a broader, whiter 
line. It consumes quickly, It breaks easily. 
It seems more feminine, perhaps because it 
always comes in tapered form. It does make 
more dust. However, it is excellent for 
semipermanent displays on reserved por- 
tions of the blackboard. 

Colored chalk is a snare and a delusion. 
We have known practitioners who, while 
developing a lesson, have at various points 
interchanged white for yellow, for orange, 
and, in climactic enthusiasm, for red, It is a 
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silly business. For the color of a real teach- 
ing lesson, the sparkle, the verve, the drive 
—call it what you will—must come from the 
teacher, This business of halting in view 
hallo to decorate the blackboard with half 
a dozen wave lengths is only a delay, and 
is to be avoided. 

Occasions arise, however, that call for 
full color, Mapwork, pictorial embellish- 
ments, various memorabilia, as rules for 
spelling, directions for fire drills—by all 
means lay it on thick. 

One other thought, addressed to the 
men: chalk should not be thrown (for ex- 
ample, at an adolescent recalcitrant). It 
breaks too easily, and, as a minatory ges- 
ture, it is quite ineflective. 


Subscript: do not hoard on the black- 
board ledge a crumblance of chalk. When 
a piece wears down to 35 mm., throw it 
away—not, however, in the manner touched 
upon in the previous paragraph. Chalk is 
cheap, and although we have experienced 
a variety of shortages in other pedagogic 
equipment, we can never recall being 
fresh out of chalk. Hence for your serious 
blackboard work, provide yourself with 
mint pieces. 

P.P.S. For substitutes on the wing: carry 
a piece of chalk in your pocket or hand- 
bag (be discreet, of course, on extra- 
curricular location). It saves fishing around 
in some strange classroom tomorrow 
morning. 


How I Teach During the First Week of School 


By SALiBELLE RoysTEeR 
(Evansville, Ind.) 


From the moment pupils enter a new classroom, 
teacher and classroom should invite respect and 
confidence, Neatness is essential. An eye catching 
quotation or slogan on the blackboard or a few 
colorful pictures brought back from summer travel 
will often give pupils a favorable idea of the 
course. 

Turning to the academic phase, it is important 
to make an assignment the first day, setting a 
definite task, however simple, for which every 
pupil will be responsible the second. This forces 
immediate procuring of textbooks and writing ma- 
terials. Any time left the second day after seating 
arrangements and other preliminaries may be spent 
familiarizing the class with the new text. 

Since I am a teacher of high-school English I 
test the literacy of my pupils during the first week, 
determining with what degree of proficiency they 
can read and write. 

For this we frequently read a one-act play or short 
story aloud from the text, trying to keep the class- 
room situation natural, although I am busy spotting 
the retarded as well as the superior readers. Equally 
important is a sample of each pupil's written work. 
This may be based on the reading or on personal 
experience. 


A slow start is hard to overcome. I try to make 
classes enticing from the beginning by contributing 
comments and material, perhaps visual or auditory, 
perhaps based on my own study or travel, always 
tying up new information with pupil experience. 
If the teacher can coax every pupil into contribut- 
ing something to the class the first few days, the 
way is being paved for good response later on. If 
she can keep her own self-control and sense of 
humor, subduing the antisocial and at the same 
time drawing out the shy and reluctant, she will 
accomplish much. If she shows mastery of her 
subject and its related phases and yet can teach in 
terms so simple that the slowest pupil can under- 
stand them, results can be remarkable. If she can 
arouse interest to the point that boys and girls 
will want to learn and will go forward on their own 
initiative, the field is won. 

These results can be accomplished through or- 
ganizing the first week in a way to set the stage for 
all the weeks to follow, Scholarship and experience 
must blend with patience, tact, and sympathy as 
well as understanding of students and their prob- 
lems. Careful planning the first week, combined 
with common sense, may make any course reach a 
new high mark in educational value. 


Sept. 


All This and Child Health Too? 


By JOHN D. FAHY 


Topay's scHoots are in the position of 
undertaking many of the duties of the 
home and also many of those convention- 
ally assigned to the church. The vitally 
important functions of character building, 
morals, citizenship, and the like (indeed, 
a major respansibility of the rearing of 
America’s children) have devolved upon 
the school. 

This trend toward the shifting of train- 
ing tasks—particularly those of the house- 
hold—to the school is exemplified by the 
role of the state in the training of our 
daughters. The public school gets state 
money to pay salaries for instructors in 
cooking, serving, table waiting, entertain- 
ing, and so on, Courses given in practical 
nursing and infant care round out the list 
of jobs now transferred from the home to 
the school. All of this changing and shift- 
ing, which adds a considerable number of 
dollars to the cost of public-school educa- 
tion, helps greatly to release mothers from 
much of their former drudgery. 

Take little Margery. Recently, she tipped 
over her movable desk chair and broke her 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This article attempts to answer the 
question, “Why should teachers inter- 
est themselves in the health of their 
pupils and how can they do so?” 
Sounds obvious, doesn’t it? But a prin- 
cipal in Washington once told of a star 
basketball player whose poor sight in 
one eye wasn't detected until his senior 
year when the coach shifted him from 
a forward to a guard position and he 
had trouble making “set shots.” Per- 
haps it’s not so obvious after all. The 
author of this article is chairman of the 
English department in the high school 
at East Rochester, N.Y. 


arm. An ambulance came quickly and the 
young doctor lifted the frail but plucky 
little girl. She didn’t cry. She was used to 
taking care of herself (you would be, too, if 
you had attended school in seven states). 
Her mother at that time was at the neigh- 
borhood movie with two children of pre- 
school age. 

I am not condemning any mother for 
availing herself of leisure time. This is a 
busy world and leisure is a precious and 
desirable luxury. But the incident points 
up the fact that in today's society the 
school has become the tree upon which 
the tender branches of American youth 
have become predominantly dependent for 
their sustenance—mental, moral, and physi- 
cal. It is hardly contestable that diligent 
teachers often cannot find enough hours to 
perform the many tasks inherent and im- 
plied in their present heavy schedules, but 
to the question, “All this and child health 
too?” we must give a realistic affirmative. 
The teacher has become the guardian of 
the child's health, especially in schools 
where ignorance and poverty pervade so 
many of the homes. 

That this view is not universal is illu- 
strated by the following scene: The teach- 
ers gathered in the basement classroom 
~—some to play bridge, some to chat, others 
to air their views concerning everyday 
teacher problems. These last often resulted 
in spirited discussions. The topic most fre- 
quently a bone of contention was that of 
child health and the teacher's responsi- 
bility, if any. 

To quote one teacher: “Child health? 
That's the home's responsibility. They 
never told us in college that it was our 
job.” With that final word, she deserted 
the group. She eventually became estab 
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lished in a high administrative position 
that delivered her from contact with run- 
ning ears, sore eyes, and the disturbing 
symptoms of various diseases. All three were 
rampant in a big elementary school in a 
slum section of the town. 

Others faced their problem more real- 
istically and certainly less inhumanely. 
Another woman said that she couldn't 
take all the physical misery that faced and 
outfaced her daily. She took her meager 
savings, returned to college, and became an 
excellent doctor specializing in the care of 
slum children. A third quit the teaching 
profession and became a nurse. She like- 
wise devoted the majority of her time to 
caring for the health of those “who are 
always with us.” 

‘The foregoing illustrations are exceptions. 
Those who select teaching as their careers 
can and should interest themselves in the 
health of their pupils. Adults do not per- 
form at top efficiency if they are suffering 
from even the slightest physical disorders, 
even the common cold. But we often 
attempt to teach the child whose disability 
is far more serious and more permanent 
than such a minor ailment. This we do 
despite the fact that we know his potential 
intake to be low and his retention prac- 
tically nil. I believe that we, as classroom 
teachers, should learn to recognize the 
symptoms of physical ill-being. And once 
we recognize them we should not rest until 
we are satisfied that proper remedial meas- 
ures are being taken. 

What about referring such cases to the 
nurse? School nurses today are working 
under a terrific load of neighborhood visits 
to welfare patients and to maternity clinics 
(to insure teachers’ future jobs); they guide 
school groups weekly to the dental dis- 
pensary, secure outpatient clinic appoint- 
ments, and try (even as you and I) to earn 
that extra degree in the university school. 
What about medical inspection? Mass 
medical inspection is too speedy, too super- 


ficial, and too infrequent to detect many 
except the more advanced cases of illness. 
That was my experience in the Army 
Medical Corps, and other teachers tell me 
that it works the same way in numerous 
schools. 

The foregoing comments are not intended 
by way of criticism. They are intended to 
re-emphasize the tremendous importance 
of the part the teacher should play in child 
health. 

The common code in the Army was to 
“get those troops out of the hot sun.” I 
know of a teacher whose room arrangement 
elicited laudatory remarks from her super- 
visors. She had beauty spots and an art 
project that were the result of genius or 
long hours of overwork. Yet the children in 
that room were not happy or cosy. The 
seating arrangement stranded half of the 
class in chairs facing the windows. Bright 
skylight caught them squarely in the eyes. 
The chairs were not to be moved in so 
artistic an arrangement, and the “troops” 
were left with the hot sun glaring into 
their eyes for several hours daily. 

I should like now to give some examples 
—drawn from actual cases—of what inter- 
ested, alert teachers can do to promote the 
health of their pupils. 

Laura was a big girl for nine; she was 
a pretty girl, dressed plainly but not very 
neatly. Because of her size, Laura was 
seated in the rear of the room. The children 
continually complained that they could 
not see the teacher or the board because 
Laura, almost involuntarily gravitating to- 
ward the front of the room, had left her 
seat and blocked their view. After school, 
on pretext of seeking Laura's help, the 
teacher kindly explained to Laura that her 
actions indicated that she needed glasses. 
Laura admitted the need but bravely stated 
that her older sister's eyes were much 
worse than hers and that sister had to get 
the glasses this term. There were ten 
children in this family of hard-working, 
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self-respecting people. After carefully con- 
vincing the mother that there could be no 
real injury to the family pride, the teacher 
contacted a leading eye specialist. The 
good doctor gave Laura a thorough exami- 
nation and procured glasses for her—no 
charge. The next year Laura took first 
prize in a prominent exhibition of chil- 
dren's art work. 

Janet's physical endowments were above 
average, but the child was usually lazy, 
sometimes listless, and always slow. She 
did do fairly weli in a personal interview. 
It seemed likely that her difficulty was de- 
fective hearing, but investigation showed 
no history of it. The teacher was not con- 
vinced. She tried the device of standing 
behind the child and dictating words much 
alike in build (make, take, rake, sake, lake). 
Janet’s jumble indicated serious loss of 
hearing. At a conference, the mother re- 
called noticing many of the things observed 
by the teacher but had attached no signifi- 
cance to them. The parents could afford 
medical treatment and they were only too 
happy to have the child examined. The de- 
fective ear was treated and a hearing aid 
obtained. Enough hearing was restored for 
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Janet to take up the violin, with which she 
has made great progress as she has with 
her schoolwork. 

I could give several other actual in- 
stances where teachers have been the first 
to detect symptoms and procure effective 
treatment for such physical defects as 
granulated eyelids, malnutrition, and vari- 
ous communicable diseases. Cases where 
the teacher is the first one to observe symp- 
toms and to take remedial steps are of 
fairly common occurrence. Such actions I 
believe to be a necessary, tangible, and 
fruitful part of the teacher's job. 

The following significant observation 
was made by a woman who taught public 
school more than two score years: “The 
vigilance exercised is amply repaid by 
meeting pupils in later years who tell you 
what your timely intervention meant to 
them. You won't remember the incidents, 
but they do. Your own hidden gratification 
at being a factor in promoting child health 
gives you a fine lift. If you have accepted 
teaching as a way of life, you will have to 
take it as an entity. Care of children’s 
health is one of its most rewarding en- 
deavors.” 


Identification of the Gifted Pupil 


Student achievement is not of itself a safe crite- 
rion by which to judge intellectual capacity. That 
achievement is influenced for good or for ill by cir- 
cumstances. Happily conditioned, the student is 


interested and inspired to development com- 
mensurate with his ability. Unfortunate circum- 
stances and relationships tend to produce emo- 
tional maladjustment or mental inertia. The single 
factor of lack of challenge in learning experiences 
or methods of instruction may make a mediocre 
student out of a possible genius. The pages of his- 
tory are filled with names and deeds of men of 
great minds whose school records say they were 


poor or average in their work. Undoubtedly many 
more failed to accomplish so as to write their names 
on the rolls of great minds. 

There must be a yardstick for measuring mental 
capacity, lest the schools be thwarted in the hope 
of finding and training leaders in thinking and 
planning, creating and inventing. The existing 
yardstick must be used more judiciously and more 
effectively. Intelligence tests are the best single 
measure devised to date. The surest identification of 
superior intellectual ability is the achievement made 
on intelligence tests.—Bulletin of the National 


Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


Somebody Has to Pick the Cotton 


By ERNEST G. LAKE 


SOMEBODY HAS to pick the cotton. Why 
not train some cotton-pickin’ hands? Some- 
body has to slice the melons, too, Is it 
blasphemous to mention in the same 
sentence with education that some of our 
youth hope to be on hand when the melon 
is sliced? 

Should we ignore or face the fact that 
industry in our community will absorb the 
majority of our high-school graduates? 
What are these industries? What oppor- 
tunities await the products of our school 
system? What has industry to offer to help 
prepare its potential labor pool? We are 
trying to face these problems head-on in 
Racine. 

The best source of information is the 
mouth of the horse—the horse in this in- 
stance being the voice of the city’s 294 
industrial plants, the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Racine. The idea of co-opera- 
tion between education and industry was 
not new to the manufacturers. It was pro- 
moted on a nationwide scale in the August, 
1954, issue of the NAM News, which en- 
couraged co-operation between school and 
industry on an informal basis to see how 
each could help the other. 

A committee of educators and indus- 
trialists was formed in Racine and has been 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


The title of this article might be re- 
phrased into two questions: Will the 
majority of high-school graduates in a 
city be —— by industry in that 
city? If so, what are these industries 
and what kind of preparation will be 
most satisfactory for the graduates who 
are going to work in the community? 
The author is superintendent of 
schools at Racine, Wis., and a member 
of The Clearing House editorial board. 


in operation three years. The most con- 
crete result of the formation of the com- 
mittee has been the publication of two 
textbooks on community education: one 
covering raw materials, products, and 
markets of Racine industry, to tie in with 
social studies in fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades; and the other on job opportunities 
in Racine industry, Why Work and Where? 
The board of education was given a grant 
from the Manufacturers’ Association to 
cover cost of publication. 

Monthly conferences have been held by 
the committee. In addition to our com- 
mon goal of co-operation to fit the educa- 
tional needs of our future citizens and 
workers, the committee has another bond: 
All are members of the community. Their 
children attend Racine public schools and 
the educational facilities offered concern 
them both generally and specifically. 

For example, the art supervisor helped 
arrange pictures for illustrations in one of 
the texts. She chose at random a classroom 
in a junior high school which happened 
to be having social studies at the time set 
for taking the picture. She chose—also at 
random—several students to go with her to 
be in other illustrations. She discovered 
later that one was the son of an executive 
in industry, another was the son of one of 
the men who worked at the plant which 
was publishing the book, and still another 
was an educator's child. 

Other specific steps taken by the co- 
operative group included selection of topics 
and speakers on business and industry, 
arrangement of plant visits for teachers 
and students, provision of teaching ma- 
terials on history, civics, and industry in 
Racine through publication of texts, recom- 
mendations on film exchange, and a pro 
gram to help new teachers get acquainted. 
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The most recent activity of the educa- 
tion-industry committee has been to com- 
pile results of a pilot survey on the needs 
of industry for mechanical engineers, elec- 
trical engineers, industrial engineers, meth- 
ods engineers, chemists, metallurgists, tool- 
and diemakers, and draftsmen. With forty- 
four companies responding and reporting 
on these job classifications covering 1,138 
persons in their plants, these were the high 
lights of the pilot survey: 

(1) Of the professional group, 57 per 
cent had to have college training before 
they were hired. Approximately 38 per cent 
of those who replied thought it conceivable 
that our local schools can partly train per- 
sonnel for these jobs, whereas 69 per cent 
said it is conceivable that local schools can 
fully train for specific tasks in these job 
classifications. At present, the majority of 
the group are not obtained locally. 

(2) Of the trade or semiprofessional 
group, 86 per cent had to have high-school 
training before they were hired, and the 
majority of the workers are obtained 
locally. In-plant training programs are best 
developed in the large companies, whereas 
small companies use the school facilities 
more frequently, 

(3) A 60 per cent increase was expected 
in experienced personnel and a 40 per cent 
increase in inexperienced personnel for re- 
lated jobs, and g6 per cent said that schools 
could fully train personnel. Suggested 
courses were mathematics, blueprint read- 
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ing, drafting, machine shop, and advanced 
subjects in these fields. 

The committee is considering a more 
complete study of job needs of industry, 
which perhaps can be widened to include 
needs of business. The group is also con- 
sidering obtaining more specific informa- 
tion on how our local schools can help 
train people to meet the needs of industry 
and business. Many scholarships already 
are being provided by industrial firms, 
some in specific fields and others with no 
definite provisions. The financial well be- 
ing of the school system is another subject 
under study by the joint committee, 

Speakers have been provided by industry 
and by business and professions to discuss 
topics selected by teachers for classroom 
study. Teachers who have visited Racine 
industrial plants have been impressed with 
the tremendous scope of this activity. The 
get-acquainted parties sponsored by in- 
dustry for new faculty members have been 
successful. Specifically, William D. Stansil, 
executive secretary of the Racine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, pointed out that 
“one of the teachers who attended is now 
the fiancée of one of the young industrial- 
ists she met there.” 

The textbooks are aiding the faculty as 
well as the students in knowing the inner 
workings of their city. When the day arrives 
for youth to make their own way in life, 
they'll know where and how to “pick the 
cotton.” 


Thermal Energy and Teaching. A steam engine operates at only 6 per cent efficiency. That 
is, only 6 per cent of the thermal energy in the coal is converted into mechanical energy. 
Everyone would agree that efforts should be made to realize more of this amazing potential. 
Perhaps an analogy can be made to teaching. A teacher may be expending tremendous 
quantities of “thermal” energy in getting compositions written, the texts read, the oral reports 
given, the spellers filled in, the tests passed, and the other multitude of classroom activities 
out of the way. But the actual learnings may seem meager indeed. Yet another teacher may 
provide a highly efficient classroom experience within the maximum growth potential being 
squeezed out of every lesson. The teaching is thorough.—Don Perryman in the California 


Journal of Secondary Education. 


TEACHING THE THREE P’S 


By THOMAS J. KRUPA 


As A TEACHER or Enciisn I have done 
most of my work with students through 
utilizing their writing skill limitations both 
to their advantage and to mine. My pro- 
cedure does not require too much work or 
too much time. It has, in fact, become one 
of the few pleasures and decencies which I 
have discovered after much probing and 
experimentation, and I have grown to an- 
ticipate each class with more and more 
enthusiasm. 

‘All of the work which I have done and 
do with writing in my junior English class 
of thirty students is what I call “develop- 
mental writing.” I use very short assign- 
ments. I concentrate solely on the para- 
phrase, the précis, and the paragraph, (My 
students all refer to them collectively as 
the “three P’s.”) The method I employ is 
simple and gets for me the needed results. 
Surely, regardless of what our own particu- 
lar discipline might be, we all want results. 

I use a unit, which I have organized in 
my spare time. It is the only lay tool the 
students possess, and it is supplemented by 
materials which I make available to them 
in the classroom and which the school 
makes available in the library and in the 
study halls under the closed reserve label. 
The unit does not date itself in any way. 
It is used throughout the school year at any 
time, and it follows a very elastic outline 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


The author is a teacher of English at 
Hazel Park High School in Hazel Park, 
Mich., and the three P’s are “para- 

hrase,” “précis,” and “paragraph.” 
isciplined by the task of putting 
words on paper, we believe that under- 
standing of the three P’s is a must for 
a person to write clearly and pointedly. 
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that lends itself to individual needs and 
interests. 

Our first study covers the paraphrase. 
The students are given a standard defini- 
tion of the term: A paraphrase is a restate- 
ment in different terms. It is most useful in 
handling difficult poetry or prose passages 
that contain involved thoughts or technical 
language. 

The definition is fully explained so that 
it is understood by everyone, and the class 
takes notes with constant reference to the 
unit. Questions are asked as they arise. 
Next, the students are given samples of 
poetry, parables, mottoes, and quotes from 
some of the modern writers and some of 
the classical writers. Emphasis here is 
placed on brevity, clarity, and meaning. 
Superlatives and redundancy are dis- 
couraged, The paraphrases which they de- 
velop grow out of the nucleus of the 
thought, without too many literary frills. 

The second study is the précis. Again a 
standard definition is supplied: A précis 
is an abstract or a summary, It is a time- 
saver when you are reading articles or re- 
ports that are concerned with special fields. 
You reduce your important thought to pre- 
cise, bare essentials. 

The teacher then does the usual em- 
bellishing, and various selections are 
pointed out in the unit. In this entry in 
the unit, several paragraphs are quoted in 
their entirety, which the class must “boil 
down” into a suitable précis. An option is 
offered so that the student can find addi- 
tional current materials from books, 
pamphlets, magazines, newspapers, radio, 
and television. Emphasis is again placed 
upon the central ideas that are often some- 
what buried in the spoken and written 
language of the various sources that have 
been consulted A record is kept of the im- 
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portant ideas thus assembled and the lesson 
in critical judgment and _ investigation, 
which the précis teaches, is accomplished. 
Brevity, concentration, and conciseness are 
the trademarks of the work that is pro- 
duced. 

Lastly, the paragraph is discussed and the 
following standard definition is supplied: 
A paragraph is a group of sentences develop- 
ing a single topic, a specific part of a larger 
topic. 

A good explanation by the teacher points 
out how the paragraph can naturally 
evolve after the student has developed the 
technique of the paraphrase and the précis. 
The student is now prepared to work out 
his own thoughts instead of taking apart 
the thoughts of others. The paragraph is 
the final phase of the unit because the stu- 
dent is then really able to extend his own 
experiences and apply the skills that are 
necessary in the production of originality 
in thought and concept. It is pointed out 
that a paragraph must, or can, grow out of 
cause and effect, out of repetition and re- 
statement, out of illustration and example, 
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out of comparison and contrast, and out 
of particulars and details. 

Upon completion of the unit, the stu- 
dents evaluate their work and the work of 
others, and have a free exchange of ideas. 
They have a real share in the completion 
of their unit, and an understanding that 
grows out of a common experience. 

What is the total outcome? The results 
are more than gratifying for both the stu- 
dent and the teacher. My classes have 
shown time and again that they can and 
do become better writers. They know what 
to do, how to go about doing it, and what 
to expect when the work is done. As for 
me, I have been saved the time that is con- 
sumed in checking the lengthy, conven- 
tional theme. This developmental writing 
calls for one good meaningful sentence, or 
perhaps two, and certainly not more than 
three until you get to the paragraph. The 
complete individual manuscript for each 
part of the unit deals with a single, simple 
facet of one of the three P’s. Hence checking 
them is pleasurable rather than painful, a 
near delight rather than a drudgery. 


Teachers’ Oasis 


Many well-meaning administrators may remark 
that the idea of a teachers’ room and free time 
during the teachers’ day are fine things in theory, 
but are not realistic to their situation. The idea of 
giving free time to members of the staff during the 
teaching day lies in scheduling. The free period 
can be accomplished in one of several ways, three 
of which are as follows: 

1. For school districts which employ such special 
services as art, music, physical education, speech 
teachers, or school nurses, the situation can be 
handled partly by giving the classroom teacher free 
time during the periods when the special service 
teachers are instructing the classroom group. 

2. By scheduling recesses so that several classes 
are having their recess period at one time and 
using teams of one or two teachers for supervision, 


thus allowing the remaining teachers’ time for a 
break from the day's routine. 

§. By assigning teams of one or two teachers to 
cafeteria supervision and yard duty... . 

The problem of scheduling free time in private 
in a teachers’ room with an atmosphere conducive 
to enjoying that time to the fullest is a major ad- 
ministrative problem in bringing about good faculty 
morale, which in turn results in a better teaching 
job by the contented and freshened teacher, 

This is a paramount school issue which cannot 
be evaded. Workers in nearly every other profession 
and occupation are shown this consideration and 
the results are a benefit to all concerned. With a 
bit of improvising, ingenuity, and reorganizing . . . 
this same situation can become true in schools in 
America.—Rosert J. Nareau in School Activities. 


Organizing a Speech Festival 


By Erwin F. KARNER 
(Milwaukee, Wis.) 


Teachers are often faced with the problem of 
trying to introduce into their school or conference 
an activity which is new and untried, It is not 
unnatural that their fears at undertaking this ven- 
ture will multiply and magnify, perhaps to a point 
where the teachers will move meekly or not at all. 
This reaction of course does the activity no good, 
and perhaps, what is more important, does the 
school no good. For if the activity is worth while 
at all, an injustice is being done to everyone con- 
cerned by not promoting it. 

There may be many reasons why a new activity 
has not been introduced at a school before: student 
interest has never manifested itself; the previous 
experience of the school does not warrant it; other 
activities have gained a predominant position, thus 
rendering the undertaking of a new venture doubt- 
ful; or the school has never had anyone on the 
staff who could crystallize the enthusiasm of the 
students for such a new activity. 

Whatever the cause, this indifference will act as 
an obstacle to the teacher. The time will come, 
however, when many people will feel that the 
school is definitely lagging behind other schools 
and that something must be done about it. When 
this point is reached, the job is given to the 
teacher. This was more or less my position when 
the job to organize the first southern Colorado 
speech festival was given to me. 

The decision to have the invitational speech 
festival was made by the representatives of the 
high-school conference. This was to be the first 
such speech festival in southern Colorado, A list 
of rules for the festival was drawn up, and the 
teachers were told to carry the ball from there. 

It was evident immediately that there were two 
aspects to our problem: our preparation at Las 
Animas and the preparation of the other schools 
in the conference. We were given the honor of hav- 
ing the festival at Las Animas because our schocl 
seemed to be well ahead of the others in the pro- 
motion of speech activities, and we were the only 
ones that year who participated in the larger com- 
petitive high-school speech programs which were 
held at the University of Denver and the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Thus, we realized that we would 
have to be the leaders in more ways than one in 
seeing to it that this first undertaking was success- 
ful. 

At Las Animas we had a group of students who 
during the year formed our debate team and who, 
when not debating, worked on orations, dramatic 


readings, and other readings. They did well against 
other schools which were not in the conference 
and made an impressive performance at the final 
meet at the University of Colorado. However, it 
was not entirely clear sailing for us, for in general 
the students at the school thought that orations and 
readings were “sissy stuff,” while activities such as 
athletics and an extraordinarily capable band 
pushed other activities well into the background. 
When we began planning for the festival, we had 
no idea at all how Las Animas would take to a 
speech festival. 

W had even less idea about what could be ex- 
pected from the other schools in the conference. 
That they all had speech programs was known, but 
just how great the interest was, we did not know. 
Early in the spring semester, the Las Animas de- 
bate team had given a demonstration debate at the 
Lamar High School, and the teachers there told me 
that they were in the process of developing a debate 
team. I had heard of only one other instance where 
interest was manifested in speech activities by one 
of the schools, This was in a discussion group on 
the year's debate problem. The reasons for this 
nonparticipation in speech activities were general 
indifference to this vital activity, lack of desire to 
participate, and lack of funds, both of the latter 
stemming from the first reason. 

At the beginning, then, our only hope was that 
this first festival might do something to push the 
development of speech programs along in the other 
schools of the conference. Original plans called for 
the festival to be held in one or two of the class- 
rooms, with little attention given to it outside of 
the speech-English department. 

Our original plans proved to be entirely too 
pessimistic, and we were to receive a sudden jolt. 
At Las Animas, our regular debate students, of 
course, participated, but as soon as the festival 
was announced, others indicated their desire to take 
part in the program. In the end, we had to find 
a way to eliminate some, for the rules forbade each 
school to enter more than two students in each of 
the seven divisions (there was also a one-act play 
contest), The festival took place on the date 
planned, Our publicity, especially in the news- 
papers, was excellent, and when it was held, the 
festival did come off smoothly. There were no em- 
barrassing delays or a long dragged out finish. 
Everyone agreed that the program was successful 
and from our point of view certainly far more 
elaborate than we envisioned in the beginning. 
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Can Student Teachers Be 
Taught Classroom Control? 


By 
WILLIAM F. O'CONNOR 


RESEARCH HAS repeatedly shown that one 
of the greatest difficulties a new teacher 
must face in her first year of teaching is 
classroom control. Yet year after year, 
young teachers learn, or fail to learn, how 
to control groups of children via a sink-or- 
swim process. With the exception of the 
cadet teachers in some teachers colleges, 
who spend large blocks of time in the class- 
rooms of different communities and there- 
by get to see this side of education too, 
many graduates are woefully unprepared 
to cope with real situations when they be- 
gin teaching that first year. True, there are 
no pat answers which will apply to all the 
problems of classroom control, but when 
students never have even the opportunity 
to study this subject, a significant part of 
their training seems to have been over- 
looked. 

New teachers often report that when ques- 
tions of control, or when that nasty word 
“discipline” arose in college courses on 
teaching, the instructor dismissed the issue 
with the admonition to the students that 
if they interested their classes, control 
would be taken care of, Granted, when a 
new teacher finds the interest level, be- 
comes aware of the children’s needs, de- 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


If a beginning teacher wishes to dem- 
onstrate friendliness and sympathy to- 
ward pupils, he must first achieve their 
respect. This is just one of the many 
points of view that the author dis- 
cusses. He is grade supervisor at the 
Florentine Hendrick School, Wolcott, 
N.Y. 


velops a routine, and generally gains ex- 
perience, she will not have so much 
difficulty. But the lack of any knowledge of 
what to do with a class until she learns 
these and many more aspects of the new 
position, makes all the tasks that much 
more difficult. 

Most people in public-school teaching 
have seen what happens when a new 
teacher gets off to a poor start in control- 
ling her class. If she is too easygoing, the 
children quickly learn that they can get 
away with anything. With this incentive, 
normal, well-behaved children can become 
loud, mischievous, and difficult to deal with 
as a group. When the new teacher finally 
realizes what has happened, she becomes 
angry and/or frightened. She decides to 
bear down on them, but the group doesn't 
seem to respond, Often they get out of 
hand and someone else must be called in 
to help. Ultimately a tightening up process 
will alleviate conditions, but many of the 
newcomer’s earlier omissions stay with her 
until the end of the year. This learning to 
control children by hit-or-miss methods is 
not only hard on the teacher but is difficult 
for the children in her class. It is not at all 
uncommon for pupils or their parents to 
request a transfer because the noise and 
confusion make the child nervous. 

What can be done to reduce the number 
of such situations in the future? At the 
present time many public schools have 
begun orientation programs, discussion 
groups, and workshops, and have assigned 
experienced teachers to help the new ones 
in this important area. But often the advice 
given to new graduates has not been found 
effective. Most teachers have heard the 
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stock advice the experienced teacher gives 
her new colleague in the next room, “Start 
in tough; you can always ease up on ‘em.” 
Sometimes the advice is taken; more often 
it's not. Perhaps such advice isn’t clearly 
understood or maybe the new teacher looks 
upon it as outmoded. Whatever the reason 
for the failure in communication, school 
personnel often feel that the teacher 
trainers are at fault. As it is now, when a 
new teacher gains experience, her ideas 
tend to change. She learns by painful ex- 
perience that being “nice” to her class 
doesn’t guarantee similar behavior in re- 
turn, She learns that handling a group of 
youngsters isn’t the same as dealing with 
one child, She might even be heard to say 
sometime during that first year, “Wait until 
next year; I'll really start off rougher than 
I did this year.” Is this what we want? Isn't 
there a better way of learning to handle a 
class than just being “tougher”? Must new 
teachers get hardened to become experi- 
enced? 

In most respects, present-day graduates 
going into teaching have better training 
than those of years ago. In spite of the rash 
of popular articles, statistics clearly show 
that our new teachers know more about 
academic subjects, psychology, methods of 
teaching, child development, and the 
whole child than did teachers in the past. 
But are they taught about “whole groups 
of children”? Do they learn that a class or 
group of children is more than the sum of 
its parts? Do they learn that group patterns, 
once established, are very difficult to 
change? Do they recognize that individuals 
in groups of this nature tend to diffuse re- 
sponsibility and are capable of more mis- 
chief than one child? Do they learn about 
group reactions to different types of leader- 
ship? Do they know that members of an 
authoritarian type of group tend to “blow 
off” if they are suddenly allowed freedom 
in a democratic atmosphere? And, most 
important, have these student teachers ever 
had the opportunity to observe and discuss 


the basic procedures needed to organize a 
class as a smoothly functioning unit? 

True, classroom control or discipline is 
a delicate subject, and opinions differ 
widely on how it should be handled, but 
the time to face this issue is long overdue. 
In the past when children were to be “seen 
and not heard,” there were many cruelties 
and unfair practices in the name of dis- 
cipline; humanizing the schools was a 
necessity. As the study of psychology be- 
came widespread, more emphasis was put 
upon the individual child and his worth. 
The aggressive child wasn't to be worried 
about so much as was the withdrawn one. 
This is as it should be, but for new teachers 
who accepted these ideas literally, the ag- 
gressive child never gave her time to get to 
the timid one. Somehow we must get across 
to new teachers that our house must be in 
order before such things as drawing out a 
timid child can be successfully accom- 
plished, Many of us who are working in the 
public schools feel that the teacher must at 
all times be able to bring a class to order 
if she needs to. Since many young grad- 
uates do not possess the personality by na- 
ture, or the knowledge by past experience, 
to control children in groups, someone 
should attempt to go over the problem 
with them—before they meet it and 
flounder, 

How can this be done without creating 
conditions akin to those in the past when 
discipline was often a crutch for poor teach- 
ing? Part of the answer might be, first, to 
recognize that many of our new teachers are 
poorly prepared in this area and that some- 
thing could be done about it; second, to 
recognize that although the individual is 
of supreme worth, most of our teaching to- 
day is done in groups, large or small; third, 
to utilize the research done on groups by 
sociologists and social psychologists, such 
as the Lippitt and White studies on leader- 
ship; fourth, to supplement these studies 
by observations and discussions of how 
classrooms are actually organized by suc- 
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cessful teachers, and, instead of beginning 
practice-teaching or observation classes for 
student teachers in October when colleges 
get started, let the students see classes from 
the very first day school opens in the fall; 
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fifth, to recognize that the problem of deal- 
ing with groups of children is a complex 
one which should be continually studied 
and experimented with for the ultimate 
benefit of both the child and the teacher. 


Guiding Principles for a Good School Record System 


By Harowp E. Crire 
(Racine, Wis.) 


(1) Cumulative records are an essential media 
for assembling, recording, and assessing pupil 
growth and behavior. 

(2) Helping teachers improve techniques of ob- 
servation and accurately recording pupil growth 
are important in implementing any record system. 

(3) Pupil evaluations made for any record system 
should be mainly diagnostic rather than judicial— 
single marks on a 3 x 5 card system are not ade- 


quate to record significant growth and change. | 


(4) The success of any school system in meeting 
the needs of its students is contingent to a great 
degree upon the accessibility and sensible use of 
a good pupil record system, 

(5) The ideal record system is not fragmentary. 
but continuous through the student's school life. 

(6) A clear-cut statement of the objectives of 
education in a particular school system ought 
rightly to determine the type of records to be used. 
There is little reason for any record unless re- 
quired by statute and unless it assists the school 
and related personnel in understanding the child 
that he may better grow and learn. The total 
number of record forms should be kept as low as 
consistent with educational demands. 

(7) Collecting and recording data are time-con- 
suming activities for the busy teacher. Every effort 
should be made to make necessary bookkeeping 
as simple and effective as possible. Every item for 
recording should be readily defensible. Agreement 
should be reached as to what should be recorded 
by teachers because it is necessary for insight into 
the child, and what is routine material that might 
be delegated to a clerk. 

(8) A good record system should be as self- 
explanatory as possible. 


(g) Attempts to include too much in too little 
space are both confusing and exasperating to the 
teacher who records any data. 

(10) Pupil records to be most effective should 
be so housed as to be readily accessible to profes: 
sional persons who need to use them most, 

(11) Records should be so designed as to insure a 
minimum of long-hand recording, except for per- 
sonal observation not adaptable to printed format. 

(12) Attempts should be made to reduce the num- 
ber of loose inserts. “Stuffers” make a record bulky 
and increase the hazard of lost records, 

(18) Opinions of those who are to use the pre- 
pared record should be sought and composite sug- 
gestions incorporated as much as possible. 

(14) If major changes are suddenly introduced 
in a pupil record system, plans for a smooth transi- 
tion should be carefully considered. 

(15) Arrangements must be made for quick trans- 
fer of records from one school to another when 
pupils move within the city, Transcripts must be 
provided for pupil transfers out of the system. 

(16) School records of adults are becoming in 
creasingly important. Inactive records 
permanent records. It is essential, then, that ade 
quate school records be carefully housed and cata 
logued for ready reference in the future. 

(17) Pupil records should be always regarded as 
personal and private information, designed only 
for professional use by professional people. 

(18) Careful recording of salient items in a pupil 
record is a contracted obligation of the teacher and 
school office if a good record system is to be main 
tained, Central policy should decide what records 
appear to be important and insist upon care and 
uniformity in the keeping of such necessary records. 
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In your classes, have you tried 


SMALL-GROUP WORK? 


By WILLIAM A. ZIMMERMAN 


Arr you a secondary-school teacher who 
has thought and talked about using small 
groups in your classroom but who, for vari- 
ous reasons, has hesitated to try group 
work? If you are, you can be sure of several 
things: (1) You have lots of company. (2) 
You need a little help and encouragement. 
(3) This help is available to you, but you 
may have to seek it at first. (4) There's only 
one way for you to learn whether you can 
use group work successfully in your class- 
room—try it! (5) If you are successful, you 
will discover that through group work you 
can better provide for the wide range of 
differences among your pupils and that 
you now have a method of teaching valu- 
able social skills, 

Some of the tips below may help you and 
other teachers move from the “thinking 
and talking stage” to the “trying and doing 
stage” as far as the use of small groups in 
your classrooms is concerned, 

1. First, ask yourself these questions: 
“What, really, is my function as a teacher?” 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Within the last decade small-group 
theory and practice have progressed 
from frontier to potential implementa- 
tion. Within the next ten years teach- 
ing methods are going to be greatly 
affected by small-group work within 
the classroom. If you'd like to know 
more about it, read this article and 
examine the bibliography. The author, 
a graduate assistant in the School of 
Education at Syracuse University, was 
formerly high-school prmey at the 
Shenendehowa Central School, Elnora, 
N.Y. 


“What roles do I now play in the class- 
room?” Before you begin group work, ex- 
amine your concept of yourself as a 
teacher. Do you now asume or can you 
picture yourself assuming any of the fol- 
lowing roles; resource person, guide, co- 
ordinator, group member, group leader, 
group moderator, consultant, supervisor, 
evaluator, observer, helper, counselor? You 
should be able to see yourself in many of 
these roles before attempting group work. 
Will you feel comfortable assuming these 
roles? Will it be consistent with your pic- 
ture of yourself? 

2. Your pupils should understand your 
role in the group situation. They should 
also understand that they will have very 
important roles to play. 

3. A period of orientation is necessary 
for youngsters not accustomed to working 
in small groups in your classroom. The 
length of this orientation period depends 
upon the maturity and sophistication of 
your pupils. The youngsters should have 
a clear understanding of what (you think) 
is going to happen. Remember, if your 
pupils have an active part in the over-all 
planning, the group plan is “their” plan 
and you will have their co-operation. 

4. Have faith in the youngsters. There 
may be some discipline problems in your 
class; there may be some who are marking 
time until they are sixteen or some who 
would like to quit school and whose par- 
ents force them to remain in school. In 
certain cases, talk with the potential 
troublemakers privately. Win their con- 
fidence. Remember that each student is 
important and has a potential contribution 
to make. 
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5. Be realistic, but not apologetic, about 
informing your pupils of the requirements 
within which you and they must operate 
(state department requirements, board of 
education regulations, school policies, and 
so on). (13) 

6. Let your principal, supervisor, or de- 
partment head know that you are trying 
group work. Keep him informed of your 
progress. Invite him to observe the groups 
at work in your classroom, whether or not 
you feel that progress is satisfactory. He 
may have some helpful suggestions. 

7. If you feel you need additional ad- 
vice or moral support, write or call upon 
a staff member at your local teachers col- 
lege or school of education. 

8. If another teacher in your school has 
used group work successfully, share your 
experience with him. Invite this teacher 
to observe your class. If he asks you to ob- 
serve his class, by all means accept the in- 
vitation. 

g. Have some sound bases for forming 
groups. If you plan to use grouping in a 
skill area, use diagnostic test results, pupil 
records, and so on, to form groups. If you 
plan to group in a content area, use pupil 
interests, results of sociometric tests, and 
so on, as bases for forming groups. Group- 
ing in a creative area is usually based on 
pupil interests, abilities, and needs. (18) 

10. When grouping in an interest or 
content area, remember that the class 
should agree upon methods and standards 
of work, places for groups to work, ma- 
terials with which to work, and definitions 
of group responsibilities. 

11. Each group must have a definite 
place to work. The place may, of course, 
change from time to time. 

12. Each pupil in each group should have 
a job to do as part of the group responsibil- 
ity. Each pupil should understand his in- 
dividual job as well as the group respon- 
sibility. 

13. Be prepared to make available to 
the groups a wide variety and range of 
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instructional materials (reading materials 
at different grade levels, reference books, 
pamphlets, art materials, films, and so on). 
(8) 

14. When grouping for purposes of in- 
struction in skill areas, avoid demonstrat- 
ing that one group is slower than another 
or that one group has a higher level of ac- 
complishment than another. 

15. Continuous and co-operative evalua- 
tion is important. Make provisions for 
progress reports. If one of the groups is 
having difficulty making progress, discuss 
the problem with the group members. 
There may be any number of causes of 
difficulty. Perhaps the group's project or 
topic is too difficult or has no real interest 
for them, Perhaps one nonco-operative 
group member is holding up progress. 

16. If things in general aren't running 
too smoothly, don't get discouraged and 
don't give up. Discuss the situation with 
the class. Consult your supervisor, 

17- Don’t think that good group work 
will be a panacea for your discipline prob- 
lems. Even when groups are working efh- 
ciently, a “problem student” may create 
some difficulty in the classroom, and it 
might be necessary for you to deal with 
certain class members. A student has a re- 
sponsibility to other members of the group 
as well as to you. 

18. To keep the several groups co-ordi- 
nated, try using a co-ordinating or steering 
committee. This committee provides, also, 
for intercommunication between groups. 

19. Records of group progress should be 
kept. It is advisable for a group recorder 
to keep a written record of daily progress. 

zo. Your students should know when 
their job should be done, when their re- 
port is due, and so on. There should be 
agreement upon dead lines as part of the 
total group planning. A dead line will help 
you and your students determine how 
deeply you can go into a problem. (13) 

21. Relationships with your colleagues 
may be jeopardized if you are in a school 
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where there is, for example, a prevailing 
faculty point of view toward discipline or 
seating arrangements or daily assignments. 
Particularly if your school is so organized 
that the secondary teachers meet with a 
different class each period, some “touchy” 
situations or misunderstandings might 
arise. Be prepared to discuss your group 
work with your colleagues calmly and ob- 
jectively. 

22. Group work can become formalized 
and stereotyped, too. Flexibility is impor- 
tant, Remember that it might be wise for 
certain students to change groups, Some- 
times a group should change its topic or 
its time or place of meeting. These changes 
should benefit the group members. 

23. Finally, stop talking about group 
work and try it! 
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Our Library Helps Retarded Readers 


By LOUISE L. KLOHN 


Nor ONE, BUT MANY, TEACHERS have asked 
me: “Do you have a book of fiction with 
about a third-grade reading level? I have 
several students who can’t read!” As li- 
brarian at Lincoln Junior High School, 
I need to provide teachers with easy-read- 
ing library books. But which books are easy 
reading, and what are their reading levels? 

The solution I found was not a ready- 
made one. Research in library and educa- 
tional journals did not yield the answer. It 
served only to emphasize the need for a 
method by which librarians could direct 
teachers to the fiction and nonfiction books 
that retarded readers could read. 

Here is the plan I tried and found satis- 
factory. It calls for the construction of a 
card catalogue to record reading levels. 

The first step is to secure bibliographies 
which give information for the purchase of 
authoritative reading lists furnishing grade 
or vocabulary level. One such bibliography 
is “A Bibliography of Reading Lists for 
Retarded Readers,” State University of 
Iowa Extension Bulletin No. 37. Bibliog- 
raphies of this type are frequently men- 
tioned in literature on retarded reading. It 
is important, of course, to use only authori- 
tative lists. Publishers’ lists are of question- 
able value. But lists originating in educa- 
tional departments of universities or 
authored by reading specialists are best. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This article deals with know-how. 
Many schools would like to have the 
author as librarian. She is now in 
charge of the library at Lincoln Junior 
High School in For 
twelve years she taught college classes 
in English at the University of Minne- 
sota. 


The librarian’s next task is to check titles 
from these reading lists against his shelf list 
to determine how many are in the library. 
Some lists I have used successfully are: 
“High Interest Low Vocabulary Booklist,” 
Educational Clinic, Boston University; 
“Good Books for Poor Readers,” George 
Spache, Professor of Education, University 
of Florida; “Selected Materials for Re- 
medial Reading,” Kenneth N. Orr, Divi- 
sion of Special Education, Indiana State 
Teachers College. 

From this information, the librarian is 
now able to construct a card catalogue for 
the titles in his library. A title index is 
sufficient, as reference to the main cata- 
logue can be made when authors are in 
question, On each card in this file, he 
should record 

1. call number of the book 

2. title 

§. author 
4. authority for the information 


. reading level 
. interest level (when available) — 


His card may look something like the fol- 
lowing: 
F Over the hills to Nugget 
F Fisher, Aileen Lucia 
B. U. Vocab. level 4; 
S. L. Read. level 4-5; 
St. L. Read. level 4; 


Interest level 5-8 
Interest level 5-6 
Interest level 6 


Abbreviations can be used to indicate titles 
of reading lists, and a key card to these can 
be filed at the front of the tray. 

Cards should be filed by reading level 
with indicators to mark the levels. For ex- 
ample, all titles with first-grade reading 
level should be filed together alphabeti- 
cally by title. This method helps the 
teacher to know what books a student 
should read when he has a given reading 
level. When the student is ready to pro- 
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gress to the next level, the catalogue fur- 
nishes the titles he needs. 

This catalogue has proved to be invalu- 
able in our school. Teachers use it con- 
stantly. For the first time, they are able to 
locate quickly, by reading level, books 
which retarded readers can read. Further- 
more, it is a relief to the librarian to be 
able to meet these demands. Here are a few 
of the values which, the teachers and I 
agree, are to be derived from the use of this 
reading level catalogue: 


(1) Accurate scientific information 
about reading level thus compiled becomes 
available to all. 


(2) Location in the library of materials 
for retarded readers is facilitated. 

(3) Students can be helped to progress - 
from their level of reading to the next. 

(4) Increased information about the 
reading difficulty of books in the library 
helps teachers and librarians to know more 
about their collection and replaces their 
impressions with facts. 

(5) The librarian’s ordering becomes 
more scientific when he buys from classified 
lists giving reading level. 

(6) The librarian is better able to 
proportion his budget where need exists 
because the number of books in each grade 
level is now accurately registered, 


Synthesis of Material and Spiritual Values 


.. Lam reluctant to concede that we Americans 
must go to the so-called backward countries to re. 
new and revitalize the human and spiritual values 
of life. All peoples (even by inference the Russians, 
who outwardly hate us but who actually envy and 
imitate us) agree that we Americans are the inspira- 
tion for the world’s advance in material welfare; 
and all peoples are eager for our machine tech- 
nology and mass production. But material and 
spiritual values should never be in opposition to 
each other; they should always re-enforce and en- 
rich each other, Deep down in the American heri- 
tage itself are individualism, non-conformity, lib- 
erty, a breezy independence, an earthy lust for 
life, a healthy irreverence for the worldly powers 
that be, and a deep reverence for the abiding mys- 
teries, Perhaps it is still not too late to reverse 
the American trend to a distorted materialism. We 
Americans can still summon from our past the 
human, humane, and spiritual values to produce a 
more proportioned synthesis. It may be that we 
shall have to learn much from those simpler cul- 
tures which are now undergoing a belated and less 
complete industrialization; but our own indigenous 
pre-industrial qualities are still far from extinct, 
and we would do well to rediscover them in our- 
selves the better to restore a more harmonious way 
of life. 


We are living, then, in the age of the greatest 
material achievements in history. We are witnessing 
the cumulative impact of the scientific and the 
commercial and the industrial revolutions, which 
have been gathering momentum in the Western 
world since the break-up of medieval society five 
hundred years ago. But the next century will have 
to concern itself with human, humane, and spiritual 
values. Material gains, I repeat, are not in conflict 
with spiritual values, and with time and conscious 
striving these values should reenforce and enrich 
each other. For the historical process does not 
operate blindly in a mechanically deterministic 
fashion. We must be aware of the need for a more 
harmonious synthesis of material and spiritual 
values and to work for that synthesis. 

Man increasingly is surrounded and influenced 
by the machines he has created. Man must take 
care that he is not dominated by these machines, 
that his robot world does not transform him into 
a robot. What we Americans need is not more ex- 
perts and technicians but more truly educated men, 
more genuine human beings. Man must remain 
man with the liberties of man. 

You will notice that I did not say men. You will 
notice that I did not say mankind, I said Man: 
Individual Man.—Witttam Carleton, reported 
in Vital Speeches of the Day. 
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Fvents & Opinion 


ON RETURNING TO SCHOOL: Were we so 
inclined we could have prepared an ode on the 
joy of returning to the classroom, or, as a subtitle, 
“Where Has the Summer Gone?” However, we will 
leave this to minds more capable than ours and 
simply express our wish that you will have a most 
rewarding and successful school year. We on the 
CH staff have had a busy summer preparing copy 
for our forthcoming issues. And we are justly proud 
of our efforts. More than ever, we hope to make 
The Clearing House a source from which our 
readers can obtain a true professional lift. Thus, in 
a small measure, we should like to contribute to 
the pleasures which you may find in your various 
educational assignments during this new school 
year. 


EDUCATION WEEK HELPS: School districts 
planning the observance of Education Week, No- 
vember 11-17, may order a number of helps at a 
nominal from the National Education As- 
sociation. These materials are described in an order 
folder which lists the prices of the various items 
and the discounts on quantity orders, Many school 
systems like to supplement their own materials 
with such things as color posters, movie trailers, 
radio recordings, and other similar items. Write to 
American Education Week, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C., for a copy of this order blank. Orders 
should be placed in September, if possible. 

The general theme for the AEW observance in 
1955 is “Schools for a Strong America.” The daily 
topics are: “Our Spiritual and National Heritage” 
(Nov. “Today's Education—Tomorrow's De- 
mocracy” (Nov. 12); “Schools for Safe and Health- 
ful Living” (Nov. 13); “Schools for Trained Man 
Power” (Nov. 14); “A Good Classroom for Every 
Child” (Nov. 15); “National Teachers Day” (Nov. 
16); and “Schools for a United America” (Nov. 17). 


cost 


APPLE TO THE TEACHER: We are indebted 
to Mrs. Hilda Walsh Reed, who is librarian at the 
Waverly, N.Y., Senior High School, for the follow- 
ing communication: “The board of education of 
Waverly, N.Y., in conjunction with the adminis- 
trators and the Parent-Teacher associations, decided 
to recognize Teacher Recognition Day as pro- 
claimed by Governor Harriman by an ‘apple to 
the teacher.” My husband, R. Gordon Reed, who 
writes a weekly column, ‘What Is So Rare,’ was 
asked to write a commemorative poem for the oc- 
casion. It seemed, even to my prejudiced mind, 
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worthy of a greater public. Since The Clearing 
House is an ace teachers’ magazine, in my opinion, 
I am sending it on to you. Miss Mary Taylor, our 
art teacher in Senior High, drew an outline of an 
apple; the poem was typed inside the apple outline, 
and ditto copies were made. A copy was placed on 
every teacher's desk with a nice, shiny red apple 
in the middle of it. These were placed on the 
teachers’ des}s Sunday afternoon, so that when they 
arrived at Monday morning they were 
greeted by this token of respect and homage. It 
was well received by everyone and created much 
good feeling.” 

We wish to thank Mrs. Reed for her kind words 
and agree with her that this commemorative poem 
deserves a greater public, We should like to share 
it with our many readers. 


school 


The Unseen Part 
One day I left the street cries and the crowds 
And rode in wonder up the Empire State, 
Not to view Brooklyn or Jersey through the clouds, 
But simply to find what makes the structure great. 
The cloud-capped spire did not disclose a heart, 
Nor in the sun-filled windows was the soul, 
This marvel’s marvel was an unseen part— 


The rock gripped base that underpins the whole. 


Teachers work, too, with underground effects, 
Driving the bases of the heart and mind 
Deep, true, and firm—anonymous architects 
Whose work the casual seldom seek or find. 
This hard, bare truth must be reward and glory: 
The unseen rock holds up the hundredth story. 
Reep 


A COMMENT FROM A READER: When A. L. 
Peay read the piece, “A Promising Approach to a 
Pressing Problem,” by Mary Jane Dunwiddie in 
the April, 1956, issue of The Clearing House (page 
500), he was prompted to write his personal re- 
actions to its underlying theme—if teachers would 
cease “low-rating” themselves, others would do the 
same. We always welcome opinions and impressions 
of our readers and should like to share those 
expressed by Superintendent of Schools A. L. Peay 
of Edcouch, Tex. 

“I agree that teaching needs ‘glamourizing,’ but 
whether this glamour shall be in terms of Holly- 
wood, or in terms of ‘Averagetown, U.S.A.,’ remains 
to be seen, We see so many advertisements, TV 
programs, and movies that portray life everywhere 
as pleasing and without difficulties except those 
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which can be solved in some miraculous way, that 
we forget that life generally is lived at a different 
level. We have to realize that there may be prob- 
lems, headaches, sleepless nights, and other troubles 
in most lines of business and professional life. 

“As to whether a teacher is handsome, healthy, 
and beautifully dressed, I have always believed that 
“Handsome is as handsome does.’ Being healthy is a 
must for success in any avenue of life. As to being 
beautifully dressed, the great majority of teachers 
do dress tastefully, and stay in step very nicely with 
those with whom they associate. 

“It is remarkable that those teachers who are 
really sold on their work, enthusiastic about their 
jobs, and really do enjoy teaching are usually 
bright-eyed and alive regardless of the calls made 
on them. It is unfortunate that the teachers held 
up as examples of what teachers look like are 
usually the ones who are in the teaching field 
because they can't meet competition elsewhere. 
They may be ones who are in teaching and do not 
have ambition enough to move on into something 
that they are really better prepared to do. 

“A great many men and women are charming and 
attractive without being outstandingly handsome 
or beautiful. The very serenity gained from per- 
forming a task that is to their liking and meets a 
need within them is enough to influence those 
around them to forget how they may look on the 
surface. 

“The house we live in, the car we drive, the 
toys we buy our children, the clothes our children 
wear, each is important. These same things are 
not out of the realm of possibility for most teach- 
ers. Houses can be kept neat and attractive with a 
minimum of expenditure and some effort on the 
part of the individual, if there is any pride pres- 
ent, The other items may fall into a similar 
pattern. If we sit back and feel sorry for ourselves, 
and our position, and our low salaries, and think 
that others around us have much more, then it is 
understandable that we are not going to impress 
anyone too favorably, Our moderate salary then 
becomes an excuse, not a reason. 

“From past experience it appears that the teach- 
ers who have comfortable homes, good cars, good 
clothes, nice families, and other desirable things in 
life, are those teachers who have been willing to 
sacrifice some of their time and give of their efforts 
to improve themselves. This same is probably true 
in most other lines of work. It is doubtful that 
anyone attains success on the strength of just think- 
ing that it would be desirable. Some effort must be 
put forth. 

“To me, teaching offers a continuous contact 
with boys and girls and the opportunity for help- 
ing them to decide what life has to offer them, 


and what they can expect from life as a result of 
a lot, or little, work. It offers the pleasures of being 
of service to others, and of being in a position in 
the community to exert some influence for good. 

“If we must look just at the practical side, then 
I like the salary that I am receiving at the present 
time (just the average for this area); I like the 
freedom to be found in most schools I have worked 
in; I like the working hours, even if some extra 
hours must be put in occasionally; I like the con- 
stantly changing situation in the school routine; I 
like the opportunity of a change for the summer; 
I like the type of people I have to work with; I 
like the challenge of meeting new situations and 
planning for a growing school program; I like 
boys and girls; I like teaching!” 


THE INQUIRING REPORTER: “Do you think 
our schools are preparing the students to be good 
citizens?” This question was asked of various indi- 
viduals by a reporter on the New York Post. The 
responses were spontaneous and represented an 
interesting cross section of views. 

A butcher declared himself on the negative side 
by stating that “our schools are failing to disci- 
pline the children properly in regard to respect for 
their elders and law and order. If the schools ful- 
filled their obligations to the letter we would not 
have the juvenile delinquency problem which now 
confronts us.” 

A typist aligned herself with the butcher. She 
stated: “I believe our schools are lacking somewhat 
in teaching our children to become good citizens. 
Many teachers seem to be afraid to assert their 
authority and the children flaunt their misbehavior 
all over the classroom, Children have to be taught 
respect when they are young.” 

A hotel man took a less definite stand by in- 
ferring that overcrowded conditions of the class- 
rooms may hamper the realization of this objective. 
“Teachers can't give problem cases enough atten- 
tion to make them become better citizens. I believe 
our educational system should be overhauled to 
correct this condition.” 

Two cellege students took the positive position. 
One said: “They certainly do the best they can. 
Can you imagine what type of citizen we would 
have without our educational system? I would 
prefer that schools place a greater stress on civics 
and political science courses to further improve the 
students in good citizenship.” His colleague felt 
that although the schools are preparing the stu- 
dents to become good citizens he still finds many 
people who lack a good knowledge of civic affairs. 

Adding our own comment, we are glad to know 
that at least the students are on our side. 

Josern Green 
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Can We Salvage the 
DROPOUTS? 


By 
DANIEL W. SNEPP 


Our STATESMEN are generally agreed that 
the survival of our nation as a world power 
depends upon our keeping the peace. They 
tell us that in this grim contest, our safety 
lies in strength which can best be realized 
through the wise use and efficient develop- 
ment of our natural and human resources. 
The training of our man-power potential 
is largely the assignment of our schools. It 
places upon them the responsibility of 
offering a varied program that will appeal 
to the interests and abilities of all students. 

If we would train everyone to the limit 
of his capabilities, we must adopt a policy 
of attracting and holding every student in 
school for as long as he has the abilities to 
achieve and the willingness to co-operate. 
Our schools are challenged to make their 
contribution to the industrial power of the 
nation by encouraging the better students 
to become scientists, engineers, and tech- 
nicians. This we should do. However, we 
should not neglect the 60 per cent of our 
graduates who do not go to college but take 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Here is a substantial study that de- 
serves close attention. Fact finding of 
this kind is basic to the undeotantiie 
of the dropout situation in our hig 
schools. We have national statistics, 
but they are not accurate in terms of a 
school system. The data presented here 
can be of little help to another school 
system. The procedure can be of great 
help. The author is director of pupil 
personnel in the public schools of 
Evansville, Ind. 
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their places immediately in the occupa- 
tional areas of our community. 

It may be unfair to judge the success of 
any school program by the holding power 
which it has upon the students, but this is 
regarded as one criterion, During the fall 
semesters of the school years of 1950-51, 
1951-52, and 1952-53, we made individual 
studies of every student dropping out of 
our Evansville high schools. The percent- 
ages for these respective years were 4.7, §.1, 
and 3.7. 

In collecting information for this study, 
we used two principal sources: The basic 
data dealing with attendance, school marks, 
test scores, and family background came 
from the cumulative record. Personal in- 
formation was gathered by the counseling 
staff through contacts with the dropout or 
his parents. 

This study of dropouts covers the first 
semester of the school year 1955-56. The 
findings are quite revealing and should 
contribute information which will help 
spot the growing symptoms of the potential 
dropout: 

1. At the opening of school in Septem- 
ber, 6,616 students were enrolled in our 
five public high schools. The total dropouts 
were 208, or 3.1 per cent. See Table I for a 
detailed analysis of the dropouts according 
to the respective high schools. 

2. The scholastic aptitude of this group 
as measured by the Otis Test of Mental 
Ability was below the average of students 
in our high schools. Out of the 208 in- 
dividuals in this study, 174 had 1.Q. scores. 
Sixty-six per cent scored below 96, and 23 
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1038 
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6616 


Totals 3364 3252 


per cent had 1.Q.'s of 80 or below. This 
study shows the dropouts to have lower 
1.Q.’s than those in the three previous 
studies. (See ‘Table IL.) 

4. The reading ability of these boys and 
girls was considerably below average and 
doubtless was a significant factor in con- 
tributing to their distaste for school. If a 
child has not mastered the fundamentals 
of reading in the primary grades, as he is 
moved up from grade to grade his assign- 
ments become more difheult and his dis- 
couragements more burdensome. He then 
takes the line of least resistance and drops 
out of school. Of the 208 cases, 159 had 
scores from either the California or lowa 
Silent Reading Test. Of this number 21.4 
per cent were retarded three or more years, 
26.6 per cent were retarded two years, and 
slightly over 22 per cent were retarded one 
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year. The remainder were rated as normal 
or better. (See Table IIL.) 

4. The weakness and instability of many 
homes and the apparent indifference of 
some parents toward further education for 
their children doubtless contributed much 
to the dropout problem. In a number of 
homes both parents were employed and 
often at different hours, which gave little 
time for real family life. Too often the 
early teen-agers leave their homes at night 
and the parents know nothing of their as- 
sociates or their destination. This indif- 
ference of some parents as to the where- 
abouts of their “wandering boys and girls” 
has given rise to the malicious teen-age 
gangs. However, a number came from 
homes where parents tried to keep them in 
school but, because of financial needs, were 
unable to do so. The types of homes from 
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which these 208 boys and girls came were 
rated according to the best information 
available from their cumulative records, 
home-room teachers, and the counseling 
staff. In rating the homes, 19. per cent 
were considered “good.” Parents  co- 
operated with the school and gave en- 
couragement to the child. The “weak” 
homes claimed almost half of the cases, 
47-1 per cent. These were the homes in 
which the parents were living together but 
did not command the respect of the child, 
and the schools were unable to get any ma- 
terial help from them. Twenty-four per 
cent of the homes had been broken by 
divorce or death of one parent. In 9.6 per 
cent of the cases no report on home condi- 
tions was given. (See Table IV.) 

5. The ages of these 208 dropouts varied 
rather widely and deserve our careful study. 
Sixteen, or 7.7 per cent of this number, 
were fifteen years of age. Three were boys, 
two of whom had poor health and one of 
whom ran away. Thirteen were girls, eight 
of whom were married, two of whom had 


poor health, and three of whom were preg- 
nant. The critical year at which most stu- 
dents left school was sixteen, at which time 
they passed from under the compulsory 
school age. One hundred twenty, or 57.7 
per cent, left school during this age. 

At ages seventeen, eighteen, and nine- 
teen, respectively, 21.6, 7.2, and 43 per cent 
of the boys and girls left school. 

6. The grade placement study of these 
cases showed that the biggest percentage, 
38.9, dropped out during the junior year of 
high school, Following in order were the 
sophomores, freshmen, and seniors, with 
percentages of 28.9, 17.3, and 15.8 respec- 
tively. 

7. A careful examination of their cumu- 
lative records and current school reports 
raised a number of questions relative to 
why these persons left school: 

(a) Had they transferred frequently from 

one school to another? 
Approximately one-half of these 

cases reported by the counselors, 97, 

had moved a number of times from 
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one school district to another and 
had necessarily needed to make new 
social and educational adjustments. 
This is a serious problem in the 
downtown section of the city, which 
draws rather heavily from a more or 
less mobile population. This peculiar 
situation is reflected in the dropouts 
from Central High School, where we 
found that 70 per cent of the cases 
had moved frequently from one 
school district to another. 

Had they become chronic attendance 
problems? 

If we would carefully diagnose this 
potential dropout and go _ back 
through the years and list the de- 
veloping symptoms as they appeared 
from time to time, we would prob- 
ably find that poor attendance was 
one of the leading causes. This was 
true in 80 per cent of the cases. 

Did they participate in the extra- 
curricular activities of the school? 

According to this study 79 per cent 
of these boys and girls avoided extra- 
curricular activities. 


(d) Had they often been on the failure 


list? 

Yes, approximately 60 per cent of 
these names consistently appeared on 
the failure list. 


(e) Did their behavior indicate social 


maladjustment? 

It is apparent from this study that 
56 per cent of the cases were poorly 
adjusted socially. 


(f) In general were these persons dis- 


cipline problems while students? 
No. Regardless of what we have 

thought, only g1 per cent of them 

were classified as behavior problems. 


(g) Did the homes co-operate fully with 


the school? 
Reasonable co-operation was given 
in 46 per cent of the cases. 


possible. In some cases the desired informa- 
tion was given by the parent. They gave 
313 reasons for leaving school, listed as 
follows: 


(a) Money was badly needed by 69 of 
these persons. The term “need” is 
variously interpreted. A boy “needs 
a jalopy.” A girl “needs to work to 
get money to get married.” However, 
it must be said that a number of these 
cases came from large families with 
marginal incomes scarcely enough to 
provide the necessities of life. 

(6) Need of encouragement in the 
homes was expressed or implied by 
58. As has been previously stated in 
this study, a number of these per- 
sons, approximately 70 per cent, 
came from broken or weak homes 
where they experience frustration 
and instability. These boys and girls 
need an anchor, The only encourage- 
ment which many of them get comes 
from understanding teachers in their 
respective schools. 

(c) These boys and girls expressed very 
definite dislikes about the school. 
Thirty-nine did not seem to like 
anything about it. Thirty-one felt 
unkindly about certain teachers. Cer- 
tain subjects, principally English, so- 
cial studies, and mathematics re- 
ceived unfavorable comment by 19. 
Some of this criticism may be readily 
understood. The teacher represents 
authority, an attribute which some 
of them had never been taught to 
respect. The popularity of any 
teacher might suffer if ic taught an 
unpopular subject and heid his stu- 
dents for definite assignments. How- 
ever, this feeling becomes intensified 
if the teacher lacks understanding of 
the peculiar problems which this 
type of student is facing. 

No sense of belonging was given by 


8. These 208 persons were contacted by $7 cases. Certainly this figure is too 
members of the counseling staff, where small and does not represent accu- 
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rately the number of those persons 
who floundered and were lost in the 
organization of the school. If they 
were carefully examined, the facts 
would probably prove that not half 
had really felt themselves a part of 
the school. They did not fully ap- 
preciate the school program. 

(e) Out of the gg girls who left school, 
2g per cent married. A similar study 
of dropouts during the fall semes- 
ter of the school year 1952-53 
showed that 45 per cent of these girls 
had either married or had with- 
drawn in anticipation of marriage. 

(f) Poor health on the part of them- 

selves or some member of their fam- 
ily was given by 20 persons for 
leaving school. 
Finally, in a rather miscellaneous 
classification, 6 girls were dropped 
because of pregnancy, 2 girls were 
sent to the reform school, and 3 boys 
joined the military service. 


In dealing with the dropout problems 
two questions are often asked: How do we 
recognize the potential dropouts? What 
treatment should be applied? Since the an- 
swers to these two questions are interre- 
lated, we will deal with their diagnosis and 
treatment under the following heads: 

Truancy: This tendency starts out as 
missing an occasional day, then a few more 
until it reaches the stage of truancy. The 
basic causes of this ailment may be simple 
or complex. They may be broken down 
into the general categories of health, socio- 
economic status, and family environment 
In general, it can be said that behind every 
case of chronic absenteeism lies a social 
problem of some kind. The homes of the 
first offenders are visited by the attendance 
counselors. They follow the cases until it 
becomes necessary to force them into 
school through the issuance of the “twenty- 
four hour legal notices.” The attendance 
co-ordinator then takes over and works 


with the families of the chronic cases, the 
social agencies, and the juvenile court. 

Bad Home Environment: Conflicts in 
the homes often produce emotional flare- 
ups in school. If this situation continues 
over a period of time, the child will sooner 
or later come to grips with authority. He 
will develop an antisocial attitude and will 
find himself in the hands of the police. 
In order to resolve the delicate family 
situation it has been necessary at times for 
members of the counseling staff to visit 
the homes, to recommend that the child be 
transferred to a school outside of his dis- 
trict and in special cases that he be re- 
ferred to certain social agencies or to the 
juvenile court. 

Socioeconomic Maladjustment: Doubt- 
less many of the students who are socially 
and economically maladjusted are fre- 
quently absent from school. ‘They feel un- 
comfortable in a school situation planned 
for normal students. Among these 208 per- 
sons a large number came from families 
of the lower income brackets who were un- 
able to meet their financial obligations and 
still stay in school. However, we feel that 
the cests to the students in our high schools 
have been cut to the lowest point possible 
in the operation of our school program. 
Many of the so-called high costs to the stu- 
dents are voluntary and self-imposed, such 
as high-school rings, historical trips, and 
expenses incident to the extracurricular ac- 
tivities of the school. 

Educational Maladjustment: The indi 
viduality of a great number of our students 
often becomes lost in the machinery of 
organization and they are given programs 
which do not fit their abilities, needs, or 
interests. We have the test scores of all 
entering freshmen in the areas of scholastic 
aptitude, English, and arithmetic; the ex- 
ceptional students whose scores rank in 
the upper and lower 10 per cent should re- 
ceive consideration, If the interview of the 
counselor and the past grades of the stu- 
dents confirm the conclusion of the tests, 
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then these students should be given special 
programs with special subjects and as- 
signed to teachers who have the under- 
standing and preparation for handling such 
cases. 

Not Properly Oriented; There seems to 
be little danger of our placing too much 
stress on a well-planned orientation pro- 
gram. If students succeed in school, they 
must become acquainted with the school 
program and experience the feeling of 
acceptance by the student body. The coun- 
seling staff in each of our high schools has 
a program of orientation for freshmen 
which starts when the counselors go to the 
elementary schools to introduce the high- 
school program to eighth graders and 
their parents. It continues to operate in 
the freshman home rooms, in classrooms 
and assemblies in various forms through- 
out the year. 

Low Reading Ability: The reading 
achievement of this group as shown by 
this study was considerably below average. 
It is doubtless a major factor in contribut- 
ing to the poor showing of these boys and 
girls in schoolwork and in their finally 
leaving school. They lack the basic skill 
to learning—the ability to read well—and 
are unable to meet academic competition. 
In order to strengthen our reading pro- 
gram ten of our twenty-three elementary 
schools have introduced a developmental 
reading program, starting with grade four 


and moving up through grade eight, with 
satisfactory results. At the same time high 
schools have started reading courses de- 
signed to increase speed and comprehen- 
sion. 

Reduction of Failures: Naturally within 
this group of potential dropouts we would 
expect to find a high rate of failures. They 
dislike the school program. They have poor 
working habits. They are poorly prepared 
academically and socially. Our counselors 
watch over the progress of these students 
and recommend program changes where 
advisable. It seems that we who make and 
administer the high-school program have 
failed to attract and hold this segment of 
our student body, Probably we will never 
be able to eliminate all dropouts from our 
high schools as now organized. The abili- 
ties and working habits of many simply do 
not measure up even to lowest standards 
of achievement. 

In conclusion, it should be emphasized 
that our national strength and community 
progress depend largely upon the develop- 
ment and effective utilization of our man- 
power resources which may be summed up 
in the skills and abilities of our people. 
This goal can be approached only in so 
far as our holding power is proportionately 
increased, Our schools must face this prob- 
lem by seeking to understand the indi- 
vidual and then directing him into those 
areas for which he seems best adapted. 


Gifted Teachers 


Need it be said that gifted pupils require gifted 
teachers—men and women sensitive to the needs of 
boys and girls whose gifts deserve constant and 
challenging stimulation? 

I do not imply that such youngsters are easy to 
teach, Their special talents are often the driving 
forces that attack teachers’ feelings of security in 
their professional selves. Yet, if teachers can bear 
with these pupils in the groping for the realities of 
their mind, the teaching can be delightful and fully 
rewarding. 


Who are these gifted teachers, do we have them, 
can we help them develop? We as principals have 
this responsibility—to give teachers the encourage- 
ment and the freedom to create and to experiment. 
We must free them from the rigid routine of tradi- 
tion-bound courses of study. We must have faith 
in them and in their intelligence, in their integrity 
and in their professional zeal. We must be able to 
learn with them, and they in turn may learn along 
with their gifted pupils.—HerMan M, Wessex in the 
Pennsylvania School Journal. 
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Mr. argon Handles a Problem Case 


By ROBERT LUMSDEN 


“Charley,” said I, fixing the junior be- 
fore me with a stern eye, “Miss Brown tells 
me you haven't been meeting our standards 
lately. She says you have been unco-opera- 
tive about homework and that you have 
been underachieving. Furthermore, she says 
you have been a disturbing element in her 
class and habitually tardy. Quite frankly, 
we are thinking in terms of dismissal for 
you unless you can learn to adjust to the 
classroom situation and begin working up 
to capacity.” 

Charley stopped cracking his gum for a 
moment and stared unbelievingly at me. 
I think he knew that Ogdon High wanted 
to maintain its low dropout rate. “But Mr. 
Jargon,” he complained, “you know that 
Miss Brown and I have a personality con- 
flict. And besides, I think I am merely on 
a plateau of learning at the moment.” 

I dropped my gaze, for I recognized the 
truth in Charley's statement about the per- 
sonality conflict. I fully realized that Miss 
Brown had negative character traits and 
that she sometimes failed to understand 
her students, But I remained professional 
and said, “I want you to know, Charley, 
that Miss Brown and I are in agreement 
that your pattern of response is poor. I 
know that Miss Brown has done every- 
thing possible to further the learning proc- 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


There are some motion pictures 
which should be viewed from the be- 
ginning to end as a unit. Much im- 
pact will be lost if one enters the 
theater during the middle of the film. 
That's the way it is with this article. 
Read it all from the beginning, please. 
You'll enjoy the moral. The author is 
teacher of English at Evanston High 
School, Evanston, 


ess for you. She has blocked out areas of 
study that have a high correspondence rate 
with your areas of interest and has sought 
to increase your basic skills. She is doing 
everything in her power to make your 
learning experience challenging and 
meaningful and to prepare you for life. In 
fact, she has taken every means to enrich 
your learning and to make you a part ol 
the classroom situation, 

“A part of the classroom situation.” 
There was the rub. Charley had had a trau- 
matic experience earlier in the year that 
rendered him impotent in a formal class- 
room. And, unfortunately, Miss Brown had 
not seen the matter in the proper frame of 
reference. She had immediately stereotyped 
Charley as uncommunicative. Miss Brown 
was an older teacher, and it was common 
gossip in the teachers’ lounge that she was 
not progressively minded. She simply never 
tried to make her classroom a life situation, 
and she scoffed at teaching the whole child. 
Then, too, she had been unable to bring 
herself to think in terms of individual dif- 
ferences. It must be said for her, however, 
that she was always concerned with proper 
motivation and with making her students 
inner directed. 

Yes, Miss Brown had her qualities. And 
in all fairness to her I had to admit that 
Charley's real trouble stemmed from the 
home situation. His was a broken home 
and one in which there was intense sibling 
rivalry. This was the negative aspect of the 
situation, for intelligence-wise Charley was 
a gifted child who should have been a high 
achiever. I had looked over his test battery 
just this morning and had run a profile on 
him. I had gone over his 1.Q., his lowa, and 
even his Seashore. I had checked percentiles 
closely and found that he rated above his 
age group. Indeed, that may have been part 
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of his adjustment problem. Here at Ogdon 
his leadership qualities hadn't been given 
proper recognition by his contemporaries, 
and he was therefore frustrated. It seemed 
we simply had to find a way to give him 
security and a sense of accomplishment. 

I turned my attention to Charley once 
again as he stood biting a nail. “I wish we 
could cope with your mental block,” said I. 
“There seems no question that you are 
disturbed, even maladjusted. But I think 
you will admit that you are not making 
maximum effort in fulfilling assignments. 
In fact, despite your excellent test scores, 
Miss Brown speaks of you as a slow learner 
and says you have a short attention span. 
I have had occasion to collate all the data 
on you and know personally that you could 
do better than you have if you would only 
apply yourself. I have the results of your 
comprehensive testing program here, you 
know. And, of course, I have reports from 
the director of our group guidance pro- 
gram. He tells me that you seem to be in an 
ideal counseling situation and that a gen- 
erally satisfactory program has been 
blocked out for you. Now just why is it 
that you aren't measuring up to your capa- 
bilities?” 

Charley ceased biting his nail and looked 
at me rather sullenly, “I think that part of 
my problem is that I'm a transfer and 
haven't been fully accepted here by my 
peers.” Angrily he continued, “That has 


left me without a sense of belonging. Then, 
too, there has been a disruption of my con- 
tinuity of study. And while I don’t want to 
talk about a teacher,” he said, “I don’t at 
all agree with Miss Brown's educational 
philosophy. Why, she still thinks literature 
is life. And she never delegates authority 
or tries to establish rapport with her stu- 
dents. All the kids agree that she isn’t 
democratic either. They also say that she 
has no idea of student potential. Then, her 
primary aims aren't clear cut, and she is 
completely unconcerned with concomitant 
learning. Furthermore, she doesn't recog- 
nize individual differences. And do you 
know she gives us no developmental tasks 
at all and makes no use of the resources of 
the community. I wish I were back at my 
old school where I had a good teacher and 
where I was integrated with my ability 
group and had an enriched program which 
developed a satisfactory life in terms of at- 
tainable goals.” 

As Charley finished his somewhat truc- 
ulent speech, I realized the full extent of 
the rehabilitation problem facing me if he 
were to be made into a useful and produc- 
tive member of the school community. But 
there seemed no point in continuing at the 
present, so I turned to him and said, “You 
are dismissed, Charley.” Tiredly I turned 
and reached for the carbons and began 
setting down the results of my interview in 
triplicate. 


Research. . . . Research is of great importance to a profession, It is only through research that 
knowledge is increased and a basis for improved practice provided. Without the continuing 
impact of research findings, procedures become stereotyped, and the profession rapidly takes 
on the characteristics of a trade. . . . While certain kinds of problems can be solved only by 
highly trained research specialists, other problems of equal importance can be solved only 
as teachers, supervisors, and principals become researchers.—Hotus L. Caswett in Louisiana 
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FORREST IRWIN, Book Review Editor 


American Government in Today's World 
by Rosert Rrenow. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Co., 1956. 751 pages, $4.20. 

It is no mean achievement to accomplish the 
task Professor Rienow has so ably done in his book, 
American Government in Today's World, Although 
more and more emphasis is being pl.ced upon the 
citizenship role of the high-school social studies 
program, helping students to understand American 
government demands only the best from textbook 
writers, curriculum specialists, and classroom 
teachers. It is this reviewer's opinion that Professor 
Rienow has achieved an unusually good presenta- 
tion of a vast amount of materials in American 
government in such a manner as to make it pos- 
sible for the student to grasp the origins, develop- 
mental structure, and functions of his government 
today. The maturity and clarity of the ideas de- 
veloped in accordance with high standards of 
scholarship speak well for the author's understand- 
ing of today’s high-school student and his needs. 

Specifically, the book is divided into eight units 
and a “postscript to power,” comprising a total of 
thirty-eight chapters. In addition to the origins of 
constitutional government and the citizen's rela- 
tion to this government, ten chapters are devoted 
to the structure of the national government, In Unit 
VI, “What the National Government Does,” is a 
wealth of materials which deal very effectively 
with the functions of our government and how it 
touches every phase of our daily living. Such 
topics as money, banking and credit, business, 
transportation and communication, agriculture, 
natural resources, regional planning and power, 
labor, social welfare, foreign relations, and national 
defense are treated. This particular section of the 
book should be welcomed especially by teachers 
who are looking for much needed materials for 
courses in problems or contemporary affairs. A very 
adequate treatment of state and local government 
and territories is to be found in two units. 

The visual aids, including pictures, cartoons, 
charts and graphs, and so on, are excellent and 
are used in such a way as to make the book even 
more interesting to its readers, Study aids for each 
chapter provide emphasis on word meaning, factual 
tests, thought-provoking questions, and projects 
that should develop broader understandings of the 
citizen's role. “Selected Readings” for each chapter 
afford supplementary reading suggestions for in- 
dustrious and superior students, 
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Enthusiasm of the reviewer can be expressed by 
simply stating that we on the college level are 
eager to work with more students whose high- 
school experience has been enriched by such a 
textbook as this. 

East T. 


American Values and Problems Today by 
Cuester D. Bascock and |. James Quit- 
LEN. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 
1955. 528 pages, $3.96. 

American Values and Problems Today, a new 
text for senior problems courses, is designed to help 
young people attain responsible citizenship. It pro- 
vides information on social and individual prob 
lems, challenging ideas for thought and discussion, 
and problem-solving approaches that are usable in 
today’s world. 

The underlying theme is the responsibility of 
the individual in problem situations. The authors 
emphasize that finding solutions to problems be 
comes a matter of making choices, that problems 
are more complicated because they involve choices, 
and that wise decisions rest upon values which 
Americans consider significant. Democratic values 
and the ideals and standards of the individual are 
also emphasized as being all important in problem 
solving. 

The beginning section, “The Study of Problems,” 
lays the foundation for the specific problems which 
are presented in the remainder of the text, These 
chapters are carefully planned to help students 
recognize the nature of problems in a machine 
dominated society and understand the importance 
of values and ideals in secking a solution to them. 

In the second section, “Your Personal Problems,” 
the authors have attempted to help the student 
clarify his thinking about personal problems which 
undoubtedly are facing him as a 
senior. The content of these chapters is well chosen 
to provide a background for decisions which he 
will have to make in earning a living, in establish 
ing a family, and in living a full life. 

“Problems of Our Society” is the title of the 
last section. Here the authors deal with problems 
facing society as a whole, such as participating in 
government, increasing the nation’s wealth, reduc 
ing the frictions of social life, and mass communi 
cations, These problems have been carefully se 
lected and are within the experiences of high 
school youth. 
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The many excellent charts, drawings, and photo- 
graphs contribute effectively to an understanding 
of the problems under consideration, Additional 
aids to understanding are the unit opener sections, 
chapter reviews and previews, activity suggestions, 
questions, study aids, vocabulary helps, bibliog- 
raphy, and lists of audio-visual materials. The 
paragraph-by-paragraph explanation of the Con- 
stitution is a noteworthy feature of the book. 

The authors have personalized the student's 
study and understanding of modern problems. 
Students should respond favorably to the friendly 
and appealing tone in which the text is written. 
In the opinion of the reviewer, American Values 
and Problems Today is a superior text for senior 
problems courses. 

Paut O, Care 


What Should We Expect of Education? by 
Homer Tore Rosensercer. Washington, 
1).C.: National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, Bulletin No, 217, Vol. 
40, February, 1956. 337 pages, $1.50. 
Increased medical knowledge has lowered the 

rate of infant mortality and has lengthened the 
life span; our population is increasing at a dizzy 
rate. The application of science to industry and 
the substitution of gas and electricity for man 
power and horsepower, especially since 1goo, have 
inaugurated a super-Industrial Revolution, the 
full operation of which in the future is difficult, 
if not terrifying, to imagine, One thing is obvious 
at the present: there is no room for teen-agers in 
the world of industry. Society must provide some 
kind of satisfying activity in school or camp for 
all the children of all the people until they are of 
military age. 

What the nature of such activity shall be is the 
subject of Dr. Rosenberger’s book, addressed to 
parents, citizens, and professional educators. His 
style is clear, direct, and thought provoking. He 
takes no chances of letting his reader get lost. In 
a prechapter he sets forth three basic character- 
istics of a school: (1) Teachers with teaching skill, 
high principles, vision, and enthusiasm for educat- 
ing. (2) An atmosphere of vital learning. (3) Flex- 
ible curriculums which come very close to meeting 
the current needs of all children, youth, and adults 
who are not mentally defective. Next he enumer- 
ates seven qualities which the educated person 
should have acquired through the education which 
school and other agencies have afforded him. These 
ten topics constitute the contents of his ten chap- 
ters. At the beginning of each chapter he shows, 
as on a signboard, the topics to be discussed. 

In Chapter I he warns: “The public expects too 
much of education in general, although it expects 
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too little in the way of specific fundamentals, Many 
parents think the school can accomplish the en- 
tire process of education and relieve them of the 
responsibility of instructing their children. . . . 
Parents, as well as the school, have a very definite 
responsibility to develop in their children desirable 
attitudes, such as self-respect and social responsi- 
bility.” As to what shall be taught and studied in 
school, he says that “students who are still imma- 
ture individuals should not 
freedom to choose ‘easy,’ 
courses.” 

In Chapter IV he discusses the curriculum, Of 
special interest to the reviewer is the topic of 
provisions for the superior pupil who has both 
high intellectual ability and emotional stability, 
the potential leader on whom the future of the 
nation depends. Unfortunately no state in the 
Union makes legal provisions “insuring appropri- 
ate education for the brilliant student.” Legislators 
and some school administrators are afraid to do 
something about it because of the false concep- 
tion of democracy which prevails among us. 

In Chapter V, “How Well Do We Read?” the 
author has some pertinent things to say about 
literacy. He points out elsewhere that there are 
persons holding college degrees who are not literate 
in the best sense. The reviewer would have ap- 
preciated some reference to that specimen of ar- 
rested evolution, English spelling, which is the 
basic cause of reading difficulties in the schools. 

Chapter VI, “Ability to Express Oneself by 
Speaking and Writing,” contains some excellent 
suggestions concerning self-education after one has 
completed one’s formal schooling. 

The book contains a wealth of material, much of 
it from recent sources, and it is well documented. 
Any reader who wishes to refer to them will have 
no difficulty in finding them, The book deserves a 
wide circulation and would serve very well as the 
basis of a year's program for study groups of citi- 
zens who have a concern for education and for 
schools, 
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The High School Curriculum (2d ed.) by 
Hart R. Douctass. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1956. 582 pages, $6.00. 

The second edition of The High School Curricu- 
tum is a substantial addition to the Douglass Series 
in Education, Each of the chapters which appeared 


in the first edition has been modified to some 
degree and new chapters have been added, In the 
beginning several chapters have been included to 
help the reader develop his understanding of the 
reasons why the high-school curriculum is what it 
is today. Proceeding through the beok one next 
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encounters a series of very interesting chapters 
concerned with a variety of subjects, for examples, 
“Education for Work,” “Sources of Curriculum 
Materials,” “Major Trends in Curriculum Im- 
provement,” “The Core Curriculum,” and “Cur- 
riculum Development for the Small High School.” 
These chapters will help the reader develop the 
realization that even in the so-called “traditional” 
school the curriculum is in a constant state of 
modification due to pressures from out-of-school 
agencies, growing reservoirs of curriculum ma- 
terials, changing attitudes concerning the nature 
of the relationships between community and 
school, and the evidence produced through edu- 
cational research. 

The balance of the book is devoted to chapter 
treatments of various areas of the curriculum. It 
is certainly commendable that the editor and as- 
sociated authors have attempted to identify relation. 
ships that exist among these areas. 

The editor of the book correctly states that it is 
written from an eclectic point of view. This im- 
plies that value judgments had to be made in 
relation to choice of material, There may be some 
who will disagree with the final selections, but 
even such critics would be forced to admit that 
the book is comprehensive. In most instances the 
various chapters reflect an advanced, middle-of-the- 
road point of view. It was the intent of the editor 
that this should be so. 

The book offers a reliable and comprehensive 
discussion of curriculum practices and theories that 
are prevalent in average to better high schools 
today. The editor and the authors have made a 
good professional contribution. 

Cuester T. MCNERNEY 


Administrative Leadership in the Elemen- 
tary School by Hanne J]. Hicks. New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1956. 456 pages, 
$5.00. 

Dr. Hicks has put into words the concepts of 
democratic school administration that many people 
have groped for in the past. His book contains 
a program of action based on sound educational 
principles; it provides a rare combination of in- 
teresting reading and practical information. 

The first section of the book, which deals with 
“The Role of the Educational Leader” is inspira- 
tional to the point that many buyers will feel that 
this alone is worth the price of the book. The 
consistent theme of the educational administrator 
as an educational leader permeates the entire book 
and is adequately described as the elementary 
school principal finds himself in positions of 
leadership dealing with all phases of the elemen- 
tary school program. 
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Much of the strength of the book stems from its 
success in capturing the spirit of desirable ele 
mentary education as it has evolved in the last 
few years. The author has covered a great deal of 
material in a realistic manner. He has skirted no 
issues and has courageously taken a stand on 
many issues that in the past have been controver- 
sial. In all cases he has included careful documen- 
tation for his point of view but in no case has he 
been arbitrary in insisting that educational prob 
lems have only one solution. 

The book is written to be used primarily as a 
textbook for courses in elementary school ad- 
ministration, but it will also prove valuable as a 
refresher for those in the field and as an aid for 
in-service education programs. 

Byron W. HAnsrorp 


Guidance; an Introduction by Merrie M. 
Outsen. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1955. 436 pages, $4.50. 

Dr, Ohlsen’s basic text has quite adequately 
covered the essentials of a functional guidance 
program. So much so that we at Northern State 
Teachers College have adopted it as the text in 
our new upperclass course entitled, “Trends in 
Guidance.” It is the first guidance text I have seen 
that briefly but wisely presents the guidance core 
which concentrates on the psychological imperative 
of helping children satisfy their basic needs. The 
chapter on “Pupil-Centered Teaching” points up 
the everyday guidance role of teachers within the 
classroom situation. The formidable triangle 
“teacher, discipline, and guidance” is frankly dis 
cussed and with a great deal of practicality. 

The decision to present the nontest methods for 
gathering data about children before discussing 
the use of tests emphasizes the well-known limita 
tions of tests and the advisability of using many 
other avenues for information-getting if a well- 
rounded picture of a student's progress is to be 
sketched. The organization and recording of data 
with their interpretation for best use in counseling 
are given adequate coverage, 

The author expresses very well the need for con- 
tinuous, co-operative wholesome working environ- 
ment for teacher, student, administrator, and 
specialist. No one may “hog” the credit for helping 
the child. It is the everyday wholesome working 
relationship which spells out the effectiveness of 
the guidance program. 

Good emphasis is given to the student's concept 
of self and its realization as a major challenge to 
guidance personnel when giving assistance in edu- 
cational and vocational planning. 

The liberal use of cases and the warnings con- 
cerning trying therapy, coupled with an adequate 
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bibliography and proposed activity projects, make 
the text a practical one for use with undergradu- 
ates. However, the author never sacrificed stimula- 
tion and interest for practicality. 

Everyn G. Rime. 
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Edited by PATRICK D. HAZARD 


Big Business on a Big Screen 


There is a growing tendency in the 
popular media of TV, movie, and fiction to 
examine the businessman. Gray flannel 
and Madison Avenue are fast becoming 
part of the vernacular. Since the business- 
man has such a powerful position in 
American society, this examination is as 
it should be. Sare. Ermer, a writer for 
Scholastic Magazines, brings the perspec- 
tive of an Englishman trained at Oxford 
to his consideration of this American phe- 
nomenon. The analysis of Patterns which 
he presents below for Clearing House 
readers provides teachers with a model for 
class consideration of this and other movies 
with “big business” themes. 

Mr. Eimer! also considers another grow- 
ing trend: the translation of TV plays to 
the bigger, longer dimensions of feature 
films. Helping students consider the prob- 
lems of translating from one literary form 
to another will greatly enrich their under- 
standing of traditional forms like the short 
story, poem, and essay. For such translation 
clarifies literary techniques, the perception 
of which greatly aids students in the dis- 
covery of values in literature. The closer 
students see the way a play makes its point, 
the more deeply they are made aware of 
its meaning. This is perhaps the best justi- 
fication for including the consideration of 
popular forms like TV and movies in the 
curriculum, for the students are relatively 
sophisticated in those forms and can pro- 
ceed more deeply into the study of older 
forms of literature when the teacher starts 
a discussion of literature where his stu- 
dents are most knowledgeable. 


In the climactic scene in the United Artists 
film, Patterns, the two protagonists stand face to 
face. The young executive, Van Heflin, smiles a 


tight-lipped smile, “I'll take the job,” he says. 
“But there's one last condition, I reserve the right 
to stand up in a conference meeting, any time, and 
BREAK YOUR JAW.” The president smiles, too— 
equally tight lipped. “I reserve the same right for 
myself,” he says. And the deal is consummated. 
It isn’t a very convincing scene, But it certainly 
has punch. And so does Patterns. 

Like all good works of art, Patterns raises a 
number of questions. They fall into two groups. 
First come the questions raised by the subject 
matter of the story. Second come the questions 
posed by the fact that the film of Patterns is based 
on one of television's most successful plays. 

Rod Serling, the author of Patterns, has said 
that his method in writing a play is to select a 
problem, isolate it, and then treat it in dramatic 
terms. The problem in Patterns is: “Is his chief 
justified in hounding a failing old-timer out of a 
job in the interests of business efficiency? And 
what should be the attitude of a nice guy who 
stands to inherit the job and, who, moreover, 
wants it very badly?” 

The failing old-timer is Bill Briggs (Ed Begley). 
He has worked for a big corporation for forty 
years, starting out under a man who believed that 
human happiness came before efficiency. But the 
old boss has been succeeded by his son, who has 
precisely the opposite point of view. Briggs hates 
Ramsay (Everett Sloane), his new boss, a cold. 
blooded slave driver, Ramsay, for his part, despises 
Briggs. He brings in a replacement, Fred Staples 
(Van Heflin), a brilliant young engineer. Then 
he tries to force Briggs to resign by humiliating 
him in every possible way. Briggs-—for reasons 
which are not made very clear—refuses to resign. 

Briggs meanwhile has befriended Staples, who, 
thereupon finds himself in a rather tricky posi 
tion. He likes Briggs, and respects what Briggs 
stands for. He detests Ramsay. On the other hand, 
he sees the force of Ramsay's argument that a 
business exists to be successful and that the weak 
must always give way to the strong. Moreover he 
wants Briggs’s job. 

This is the situation, How is it resolved? By a 
combination of powerful drama and sleight of 
hand. Ramsay makes a ferocious onslaught on 
Briggs at a conference meeting. Briggs, humiliated, 
stumbles outside, is stricken by a heart attack and 
later dies. Staples then, after calling Ramsay a 
murderer, hands in his resignation. Ramsay, how- 
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ever, talks him into taking over Briggs’s job by 
saying: “I don’t expect you to like me, I don't 
hire you to like me, But I'll get more out of you 
than anyone else can. You say you'll try to drive 
me out and take my place? Go ahead and try.” 
Then come the tight-lipped smiles and the end. 

Such a summary must make the story seem 
contrived. It is not—no more, at any rate, than 
most good films or plays. The author has simply 
used his dramatic license to build up a neat, 
workable situation, What is more in question is: 
Hiow far is the author's view of business a true 
one? For one gets the impression that, to the 
author, Ramsay's view represents that of any typi- 
cal successful corporation head, To the author, one 
feels, big business is a jungle. There is no room 
for sentiment, generosity and kindness, relaxation 
or second-rate performance. It is knife or be 
knifed, Its philosophy may be summed up in 
words once used in On the Waterfront, “You 
wanna hear my philosophy of life? Pouf. Get him 
before he gets you.” 

Well, well. This may, of course, be true. A re- 
viewer who knows nothing about big corporations 
from the inside should not offer an opinion, But 
anyone who remembers Army Secretary Stevens 
(and there must be more like him) will find it 
hard to believe that a successful businessman must 
be either ruthless or bright. Maybe it often is 
enough to be amiable, reasonably prompt to ap- 
pointments, and the son of a successful man. 

Ramsay himself does not seem a completely 
convincing character, This may be because his ac- 
tions are hard to believe. It may also be the con- 
sequence of his talking through most of his con- 
versations at a steady shout. (One of the faults of 
Patterns is that the situations are a bit too stark, 
and lung power is often confused with dramatic 
performance.) Still, one does leave the cinema 
wondering whether big business really is as Mr. 
Serling will have it, and this in itself is high 
praise for the movie. 

The other problem is Staples'’s dilemma, How 
should he react to the pressure to get rid of his 
friend Briggs? How should he react after Briggs's 
death? The solutions seem faltering because Staples 
never does take a firm stand, one way or the 
other, But somehow he emerges clutching what 
looks like a happy ending. He will work in the 
jungle and, if he sees a lion coming, he will bite 
first. Does this mean he has sacrificed his princi- 
ples? Presumably. But there he is, hand in hand 
with his wife, smiling. Then he must have pre- 
served his principles after all. One simply isn't 
sure, but one feels that that wretched movie bug- 
bear, the happy ending, has made a nuisance of 
itself again. 
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Patterns is the second of the classic TV dramas 
to be made into a movie. The first was Marty, 
which turned out to be a triumphant success. The 
translation of Patterns is also successful. It has 
been stretched from fifty to eighty-five minutes and 
one wonders how the TV play managed to do 
without the extra time, for most of the movie 
minutes really count, 

There are people who claim that they can spot 
a movie which has been made from a TV play. 
“It looks just like a TV play on a bigger screen,” 
they say. I've heard them. Judging from Marty 
and Patterns, such people are really too smart to 
be wasting their time watching movies. I would 
defy anyone who didn’t have previous information 
to spot that Patterns was originally a TV play. 
It flows as smoothly across the big screen as most 
movies do, 

This raises a question about the general relation- 
ship between TV plays and movies. Can any good 
TV play be turned into a good movie? The an- 
swer—on the record to date—seems to be, why not? 
Of course certain conditions have to be met. A 
movie needs more physical action than a TV play. 
It needs a greater sense of mobility, But these 
conditons also have to be met when a stage play 
is transferred to the screen, and few people ever 
seem to question the point of doing that. The 
main problem in the T'V-movie relationship is that 
a TV play lasts only fifty minutes. It must have 
enough meat—or enough new meat must be 
craftily inserted—for it to last eighty-five minutes 
or more without creaking. 

But, say some, a movie screen is so much bigger 
than a TV screen. 1V drama is at its best making 
use of intimate shots which are out of place on a 
movie screen, What is the strength of this argu- 
ment? Pretty weak, I should say. Basically drama 
consists of people—usually two—with something 
on their minds, having a scene. This can be shown 
on TV, on the stage, or on a movie screen with 
equal effect. What is important is the nature of 
the people and their problem. If the situations 
are truly dramatic, then the size of the screen 
which reveals them seems to matter very little. 


Review of Related Literature 


Harrison, Texas: Eight Television Plays by Hoxton 
Footer. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co.,, 
1956. 266 pages, $3.95. 

Many people are depressed by the cheap, false, 
and shoddy plays so often produced on even the 
leading TV drama shows. They ask: Is it possible 
for plays written with skill and taste to be pro- 
duced? Are they even being written? To such ques- 
tions of despair, the recently published collection 
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of TV plays, Harrison, Texas, by Horton Foote 
returns a positive and encouraging answer. 

The collection includes six one-hour and two 
half-hour plays. They have weaknesses. They are 
perhaps too similar. They lack drama and excite- 
ment. They are slender, for there is little action. 
Sometimes they drag. But these plays also have 
enormous assets. They are beautifully written. 
They are about believable people, facing genuine 
problems in credible situations. Above all, they 
assume the presence of maturity and intelligence 
in their audience. 

Why are there not more of such plays? For 
one thing, good TV plays are hard to write, like 
any other form of art, More important is the wide- 
spread impression in the TV industry that the 
only safe way to treat a nationwide audience is to 
write down to it. Unfortunately this impression 
receives occasional support, Mr. Foote’s hour-long 
plays were all written for the Philco-Goodyear 
Playhouse on Sunday evening. This program valued 
its writers, who also included Paddy Chayefsky 
and Robert Alan Aurthur. But recently it lost one 
because the ratings 
were unsatisfactory. Now the program's policy on 
scripts has been changed. Artistic maturity has 
taken a step backward; yet another concession has 
been made to adolescence. 

But surely there are enough people who possess 
both TV sets and mature taste to form an effective 
pressure group. If this pressure can be directed 
toward persuading the TV studios that good drama 
is preferable to bad drama, then we may get more 
plays like those of Horton Foote. Teachers have a 
special responsibility. The taste of our children is 
largely formed by what they see on TV. And im- 
provement must be possible. In the past few years 
Hollywood has managed to improve its films enor- 
mously without losing its audience. Why can’t tele- 
vision do the same? 

Many teachers must be sick to death of maudlin, 
tear-drenched soap operas, of iron-jawed D.A.'s 
relentlessly—and inevitably—smashing crime rings, 
of gun smoke, illiterate writing, and vacuous situa- 
tions whose only claim to humor is their title of 
“comedies.” Why not write to the studios and tell 
them you want more Foote and less mouthwash? 

Eimer. 
Scholastic Magazines 


of its sponsors, presumably 


Film Society Primer: A Compilation of Twenty-two 
Articles about and for Film Societies edited by 
CrciLe STARR, 110-42 Goth Ave., Forest Hills, N.Y.: 
American Federation of Film Societies, 1956. 84 
pages, $1.00. 

The motion picture, one of the major art forms 
of our century, suffers second-class citizenship in 
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the nation’s literature classrooms, A_print-fixated 
curriculum at best allows the film to be mere hand- 
maiden to “respectable” forms of expression like 
the poem, essay, short story, and novel, The price 
of this snobbishness is exceedingly high, for by 
letting the film remain an extracurricular art, we 
have exposed our students to the wolves of pro- 
motion and puffery. By refusing to include film 
criticism in general education, we have made our 
students sheepish patrons indeed—at one moment 
cowed by the critics; at the very next, contemptu- 
ous of the entire enterprise of criticism, Thus they 
childishly vacillate between painful self-conscious. 
ness about all esthetic discussion and an equally 
silly “anybrowism” that pretends one movie is as 
good as another, depending on what you “go for.” 

This volume of essays compiled by Cecile Starr, 
16-mm film critic for the Saturday Review, sug: 
gests an indirect way to end the curricular injus 
tice that has cast the film out into the interior dark. 
ness of the local CinemaScope shelter. The exist 
ence of a film society in your town or neighborhood 
could crystallize sentiment in favor of teaching 
film, by proving to educational administrators, 
board members, teachers, and parents that it is 
possible to bring to the appreciation of the film 
form the same disciplines of attention and dis 
crimination that justify the inclusion of printed 
literary forms in the curriculum, At the same time, 
such a society's activities would also develop a 
local tradition of film appreciation that would be 
extremely useful in transforming the curriculum 
to include film study when the community finally 
decides to take that step. From a strictly limited 
teacher's point of view, then, the existence of a 
local 16-mm film society is a preservice training 
program, preparing community and teachers for 
the inevitable assimilation of the art of film in 
the curriculum. That it is much more than that— 
an introduction to a most exciting art—you will 
sense as you read the enthusiastic testaments re- 
corded in this short volume. 

The most remarkable thing about this enthusi- 
asm is its utter unpretentiousness. An aficionado 
of anything, and especially of an ART, is likely 
to be compulsive enough about his special love 
to amuse, when he doesn't frighten, the layman 
There is none of that here; these people simply 
are absorbed in their study of the film form and 
are anxious to record their successes and failures 
for the advantage of those who wish to follow 
their pioneering trails. The editor has sampled a 
wide cross section so that every community plan- 
ning a society ought to be able to find one existing 
group whose problems have anticipated those 
they will encounter: large and medium-sized cities 
and small towns; big universities and small colleges; 
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special groups for children and office personnel; 
libraries, large and small. In addition to these 
how-to and how-not-to articles, there are eight 
essays on various film libraries and associations. 
This book will be useful to those with the yen 
and interesting for those who want to know what 
all the fuss is about. For those who have been 
waiting to take the plunge, it will be a lifesaver; 
for those who haven't even considered the possi- 
bility, here is a fair warning: The enthusiasm you 
read about may become your own; read at your 


peril, 


Richard III Merits Rehearing 


The student’s TV and movie experience with 
Richard II does not render the RCA album of 
the film’s sound track obsolete for classroom use. 
Rather, with the visual experience of the produc- 
tion behind him, the student is better able to 
cope with the listening problems which an analysis 
of the records presents, 

The recordings have the obvious advantage that 
they may be heard again and again under the 
controlled and directed conditons so important 
in helping high-school students analyze a compli- 
cated literary work, Much of the innuendo and 
nuance of the lines will have been lost on teen- 
agers carried away by the pageantry of the movie 
production, Without the stimuli of color and 
costume, your class may be more able to concen- 
trate on certain uses of language and devices of 
delivery. Yhrough careful relistening, there is 
much for them to learn regarding matters of ironic 
tone. The records can enhance their respect for 
the artistry of the actor as well as for the subtlety 
of the playwright. 

Tone is especially important in getting at the 
Machiavellian duplicity of King Richard, (See the 
authors’ article on the play in the English Journal 
for March, 1956.) The skill with which Laurence 
Olivier conveys the world of appearances—his right- 
eous role—and at the same time manages to imply the 
world of reality—his villainous role—is deserving 
of thoughtful discussion, The essay by Walter Kerr 
(drama critic of the New York Herald Tribune) 
which accompanies the album provides a percep- 
tive discussion of the actor's problems in portray- 
ing the character of Richard III. 

If your class has decided to spend a week or 
two on Richard 111, time well spent in reading and 
viewing and listening, with text, movie, TV, and 
records, the possibilities for written reports are 
numerous. An exploration of the problems which 
the play presents to either medium, film or record, 
and an analysis of the techniques used to solve 
these problems will provide rewarding material 


for discussion and composition. The reordering of 
the text and the omission of characters are only 
two of the possible topics. An interesting project 
for some would be the writing of a paragraph on 
the effectiveness of the album cover, from the 
viewpoint of its commercial or advertising appeal 
as well as its appropriateness to the character of 
Richard. This paragraph might be accompanied 
with an original cover design, an excellent oppor- 
tunity to make students aware of the potentialities 
in commercial design. Other papers might be 
done on the function of William Walton's musical 
score used with such striking effect in both film 
and record. RCA Victor LM 61:26 (three records), 
$11.98; LM 1940 (one record), $3.98. 

FRANK and Auprey Hopcins 

University of British Columbia 


From the Critics’ Notebook 


THe Viwro STANIsLAvskys (Jack Gould, New 
York Times, May 27, 1956): “Much of the perform- 
ing on video is, of course, extraordinarily fine, far 
outshining the quality of scripts. But much of it 
also is becoming rather irritating. The channels are 
choked with half-baked Stanislavsky. 

“A number of performers, with the aid of just 
as many TV playwrights and directors, are becom- 
ing so intensely introspective in their work that 
they are turning the home screen into something of 
a private club from which the audience is being 
excluded, To view some productions these days 
almost makes a set owner feel like a rude and un- 
wanted interloper. . . . 

“In some ways television threatens to become 
almost an extension of The Actors Studio. By its 
physical nature TV can often be an introverted 
medium. In the stillness of a studio, with its ab- 
sence of any immediate response from those watch- 
ing, the inexperienced player easily can think of 
himself not only as the interpreter but also as the 
audience. Unable to play to a living audience he 
may wind up playing for himself. Then theatre 
becomes only a personal and selfish exercise, not 
a shared experience.” 


“Strupio One SUMMER THEATRE.” Robert Herridge, 
producer of this C.BS. program, is quoted as 
follows in the New York Times drama section for 
May 27, 1956: “If television drama shows were 
able to make use of all the art forms—dance, opera, 
readings, narratives, and so forth—it would help 
to solve our great problem of material. I want to 
win my fight and prove my ideas right in the mar- 
ket place—night-time television with a sponsor. I 
want to get quality where the money is and get 
money where the quality is.” 
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SOCIAL- 
STUDIES 
SKILLS 


With Individual Selj-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG 
Professor of Education, New York University 


and HELEN HALTER 
Prin., Junior High School, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 


10th printing: 


1954 Revised 
and 
Enlarged Edition 


Social-studies students, their teachers, and the librarians have found the previous 
printings of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS so helpful that the book is now in use 
in the 7th, 8th, 9th, or 10th grade social-studies classes of many thousands of 
schools. In fact, it is by far the largest-selling textbook we've ever published. 


Take advantage of the tenth large printing——the Revised and Enlarged Edition, 
with three added units—to bring the benefits of this book to the social-studies 
students and teachers, and the librarian, in your school. In this one book there 
are 23 skills units that: improve pupil work in the social studies; increase the 
number of useful skills taught in your school; and relieve teachers and librarians 
of endless detai! work. Order your copy of the Revised, Enlarged Edition today! 


List price of book, $1.85; list price of key, 12¢ 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. "2" 


Directions, Practice Materials, 
Tests and Retests 


on 23 SKILLS 


. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 


2. How to Understand Social-Studies Read- 


ing 

. How to Use an Encyclopedia 

. How to Make an Honest Report 

. How to Use a Dictionary 

. How to Use a Map 

. How to Use an Atlas 

. How to Do Committee Work 

. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 
Discussion 

. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 

. How to Use an Index 

. How to Use The World Almanac 

. How to Locate References on a Topic 

. How to Read Simple Graphs 

. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 

. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
Figures 

. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 

. How to Prepare a Good Report 

. How to Give an Oral Report 


20. How to Make a Written Report 


. How to Make a Current Events Report 
. How to Take Notes 
. How to Draw Conclusions 
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atrleigh Dickinson University 


RUTHERFORD TEANECK 
NEW JERSEY 


Undergraduate School 
Four-year programs leading to the baccalaureate degrees in Business 
Administration, Engineering and Science, Medical Arts, Liberal Arts. 


Graduate School 
Programs leading to the Master of Business Administration in Eco- 
nomics, Business Management and Accounting. Programs in English, 
History, Mathematics, Psychology and Sociology scheduled for Sep- 


tember, 1957. 


School of Dentistry 
Established on the Teaneck Campus. Full program leading to the D.D.S. 


degree. 


Specialized Programs 


Two-year nursing course leading to the Associate in Arts degree and 


R. N. 


Work-study plan in Industrial Management. Student carns about $1,200 


a year while studying. 
Complete courses for Dental Hygienists and Medical Technologists. 


Scholarships 


Financial assistance available to high school students graduating in the 


upper tenth of their class. 


Dormitories 
Rooms available for both men and women on both campuses. 


Location 
Complete facilities available at the Rutherford and Teaneck campuses, 


both of which are within 15 minutes of New York City. 
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